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Cuarter XXI. 


HE 18th of October had arrived. Slumberleigh Hall was 

filling. The pheasants, reprieved till then, supposed it was 

only for partridge shooting, and, thinking no evil, ate Indian corn, 
and took no thought for the annual St. Bartholomew of their race, 

Mabel Thursby had met Ruth out walking that day, and had informed 
her that Charles was to be one of the guns, also Dare, though, as she 
remembered to add, suspecting Dare admired Ruth, the latter was 
a bad shot, and was only asked out of neighbourly feeling. 

After parting with Mabel, Ruth met, almost at her own gate, 
Ralph Danvers, who passed her on horseback, and then turned 
on recognizing her. Ralph’s conversational powers were not great, 
and, though he walked his horse beside her, he chiefly contented 
himself with assenting to Ruth’s remarks until she asked after 
Molly. 

He at once whistled and flicked a fly off his horse’s neck. 

“Sad business with Molly,” he said; “and mother out for the day. 
Great grief in the nursery. Vic’s dead! ” 

“Oh, poor Molly !” 

“Died this morning. Fits. I say,” with a sudden inspiration, 
“you wouldn’t go over and cheer her up, would you? Mother’s out. 
I'm out. Magistrates’ meeting at D——.” 

Ruth said she had nothing to do, and would go over at once, and 
Ralph nodded kindly at her, and rode on. He liked her, and it 
never occurred to him that it could be anything but a privilege to 
minister to any need of Molly’s. He joggedon more happily after 
his meeting with Ruth, and only remembered half an hour later that 
he had completely forgotten to order the dog-cart to meet Charles, 
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who was coming to Atherstone for a night before he went on to kill 
the Slumberleigh pheasants the following morning. 

Ruth set out at once over the pale stubble fields, glad of an object 
for a walk. 

Deep distress reigned meanwhile in the nursery at Atherstone. 
Vic, the much-beloved, the stoat pursuer, the would-be church goer, 
Vic was dead, and Molly’s soul refused comfort. In vain nurse 
conveyed a palpitating guinea pig into the nursery in a bird cage, on 
the narrow door of which remains of fur showed an unwilling 
entrance ; Molly could derive no comfort from guinea pigs. 

In vain was the new horse, with leather hoofs, with real hair, and 
a horsehair tail—in vain was that token of esteem from Uncle Charles 
brought out of its stable, and unevenly yoked with a dappled pony 
planted on a green oval lawn, into Molly’s own hay-cart. Molly’s 
woe was beyond the reach of hay-carts, or horsehair tails, however 
realistic. Like Hezekiah, she turned her face to the nursery wall, 
on which trains and railroads were depicted ; and, even when cook 
herself rose up out of her kitchen to comfort her with material 
consolations, she refused the mockery of a gingerbread nut, which 
could not restore the friend with whom previous gingerbread nuts 
had always been equally divided. 

Presently a step came along the passage, and Charles, who had 
found no one in the drawing-room, came in tired and dusty, and 
inclined to be annoyed at having had to walk up from the station. 

Molly flew to him, and flung her arms tightly round his neck. 

“Oh, Uncle Charles! Uncle Charles! Vic is dead!” 

“T am so sorry, Molly,” taking her on his knee. 

Nurse and the nursery-maid and cook withdrew, leaving the two 
mourners alone together. 

“He is dead, Uncle Charles. He was quite well, and eating 
Albert biscuits with the dolls this morning, and now——” The 
rest was too dreadful, and Molly burst into a flood of tears, and 
burrowed with her head against the faithful waistcoat of Uncle 
Charles—Uncle Charles, the friend, the consoler of all the ills that 
Molly had so far been heir to. 

“Vic had a very happy life, Molly,” said Charles, pressing the 
little brown head against his cheek, and vaguely wondering what it 
would be like to have any one to turn to in time of trouble. 

“T always kept trouble from him, except that time I shut him 
in the door,” gasped Molly. “TI never took him out in a string, and 
he only wore his collar—that collar you gave him, that made him 
scratch so—on Sundays.” 

« And he was not ill a long time. He did not suffer any pain.” 

“No, Uncle Charles, not much; but, though he did not say 
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anything, his face looked worse than screaming, and he passed away 
very stiff in his hind legs. Oh!” (with a fresh outburst), “when 
cook told me that her sister that was in a decline had gone, I never 
thought ” (sob, sob!) “ poor Vic would be the next.” 

A step came along the passage, a firm light step that Charles knew, 
that made his heart beat violently. 

The door opened and a familiar voice said— 

“Molly! My poor Molly! I met father, and——” 

Ruth stood in the doorway, and stopped short. A wave of colour 
passed over her face, and left it paler than usual. 

Charles looked at her over the mop of Molly’s brown head against 
his breast. Their grave eyes met, and each thought how ill the 
other looked. 

“T did not know—I thought you were going to Slumberleigh 
to-day,” said Ruth. 

“T go to-morrow morning,” replied Charles. “I came here first.” 

There was an awkward silence; but Molly came to their relief 
by a sudden rush at Ruth, and a repetition of the details of the 
death-bed scene of poor Vic for her benefit, for which both were 
grateful. 

* You ought to be thinking where he is to be buried, Molly,” 
suggested Charles, when she had finished. “Let us go into the 
garden and find a place.” 

Molly revived somewhat at the prospect of a funeral, and, though 
Ruth was anxious to leave her with her uncle, insisted on her 
remaining for the ceremony. They went out together, Molly 
holding a hand of each, to choose a suitable spot in the garden. 
By the time the grave had been dug by Charles, Molly was 
sufficiently recovered to take a lively interest in the proceedings, 
and to insist on the attendance of the stable cat, in deep mourning, 
when the remains of poor Vic, arrayed in his best collar, were 
lowered into their long home. 

By the time the last duties to the dead had been performed, and 
Charles, under Molly’s direction, had planted a rose tree on the 
grave, while Ruth surrounded the little mound with white pebbles, 
Molly’s tea-time had arrived, and that young lady allowed herself to 
be led away by the nursery-maid, with the stable cat in a close 
embrace, resigned, and even cheerful at the remembrance of those 
creature comforts of cook’s, which earlier in the day she had refused 
so peremptorily. 

When Molly left them, Ruth and Charles walked together in 
silence to the garden gate which led to the footpath over the fields 
by which she had come. Neither had a word to say, who formerly 
had so much, 
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“ Good-bye,” she said, without looking at him. 

He seemed intent on the hasp of the gate. 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“T should like,” said Ruth, hating herself for the formality of her 
tone, “to thank you before I go for giving Mrs. Alwynn so much 
pleasure. She still talks of her visit to you. It was kind of you to 
remember it. So much seems to have happened since then, that I 
had not thought of it again.” 

At her last words Charles raised his eyes and looked at her with 
strange wistful intentness, but when Ruth had finished speaking he 
had no remark to make in answer ; and as he stood bareheaded by 
the gate, twirling the hasp and looking, as a hasty glance told her, 
so worn and jaded in the sunshine, she said “Good-bye” again, and 
turned hastily away. 

And all along the empty harvested fields, and all along the lanes, 
where the hips and haws grew red and stiff among the ruddy hedge- 
rows, Ruth still saw Charles’s grave worn face. 

That night she saw it still, as she sat in her own room, and 
listened to the whisper of the rain upon the roof, and the touch of 
its myriad fingers on the window-panes. 

“T cannot bear to see him look like that. I cannot bear it,” she 
said suddenly, and the storm which had been gathering so long, the 
clouds of which had darkened the sky for so many days, broke at 
last, with a strong and mighty wind of swift emotion which carried 
all before it. 

It was a relief to give way, to let the tempest do its worst, and 
remain passive. But when its force was spent at last, and it died 
away in gusts and flying showers, it left flood and wreckage and 
desolation behind. When Ruth raised her head and looked about 
her, all her landmarks were gone. There was a streaming glory in 
the heavens, but it shone on the ruin of all her little world below. 
She loved Charles, and she knew it. It seemed to her now as if, 
though she had not realized it, she must have loved him from the 
first; and with the knowledge came an overwhelming sense of utter 
misery that struck terror to her heart. She understood at last the 
meaning of the weariness and the restless misgivings of these last 
weeks. If heretofore they had spoken in riddles, they spoke plainly 
now. Every other feeling in the world seemed to have been swept 
away by a passion, the overwhelming strength of which she regarded 
panic-stricken. She seemed to have been asleep all her life, to have 
stirred restlessly once or twice of late, and now to have waked to con- 
sciousness and agony. Love, with women like Ruth, is a great 
happiness or a great calamity. It is with them indeed for better, 
for worse. 
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Those whose feelings lie below the surface escape the hundred rubs 
and scratches which superficial natures are heir to; but it is the 
nerve which is not easily reached which when touched gives forth 
the sharpest pang. Nature, when she gives intensity of feeling, 
mercifully covers it well with a certain superficial coldness. Ruth 
had sometimes wondered why the incidents, the books, which called 
forth emotion in others, passed her by. The vehement passion 
which once or twice in her life she had involuntarily awakened in 
others had met with no response from herself. The sight of the fire 
she had unwittingly kindled only made her shiver with cold. She 
believed herself to be cold—always a dangerous assumption on the 
part of a woman, and apt to prove a broken reed in emergency. 

Charles knew her better than she knew herself. Her pride and 
unconscious humble-mindedness, her frankness with its underlying 
reserve, spoke of astrong nature, slow, perhaps, but earnest, constant, 
and, once roused, capable of deep attachment. 

And now the common lot had befallen her, the common lot of man 


and womankind since Adam first met Eve in the Garden of Eden. 
Ruth was not exempt. 


She loved Charles. 


When the dawn came up pale and tearful to wake the birds, it 
found her still sitting by her window, sitting where she had sat all 
night, looking with blank eyes at nothing. Creep into bed, Ruth, 
for already the sparrows are all waking, and their cheerful greetings 
to the new day add weariness to your weariness. Creep into bed, 
for soon the servants will be stirring, and before long Martha, who 
has slept all night, and thinks your lines have fallen to you in 
pleasant places and late hours, will bring the hot water. 


CuapTrer XXII. 


Reservep people pay dear for their reserve when they are in trouble, 
when the iron enters into their soul, and their eyes meet the eyes 
of the world tearless, unflinching, making no sign. 

Enviable are those whose sorrows are only pen and ink deep, who 
take every one into their confidence, who are comforted by sympathy, 
and fly to those who will weep with them. There is an utter 
solitude, a silence in the grief of a proud, reserved nature which 
adds a frightful weight to its intensity ; and when the night comes, 
and the chamber door is shut, who shall say what agonies of prayers 
and tears, what prostrations of despair pass like waves over the soul, 
to make the balance even ? 
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As a rule, the kindest and best of people seldom notice any 
alteration of appearance or manner in one of their own family. A 
stranger points it out, if ever it is pointed out, which happily is not 
often, unless, of course, in cases where advice has been disregarded, 
and the first symptom of ill-health is jealously watched for, and 
triumphantly hailed, by those whose mission in life it is to say, “I 
told you so.” 

Mrs. Alwynn, whose own complaints were of so slight a nature 
that they had to be constantly referred to to give them any 
importance at all, was not likely to notice that Ruth’s naturally 
pale complexion had become several degrees too pale during the last 
two days, or that she had dark rings under her eyes. Besides, only 
the day before, had not Mrs. Alwynn, in cutting out a child’s shirt, 
cut out at the same time her best drawing-room table-cloth as well, 
which calamity had naturally driven out of her mind every other 
subject for the time? 

Ruth had proved unsympathetic, and Mrs. Alwynn had felt her 
to be so. The next day, also, when Mrs. Alwynn had begun to 
talk over what she and Ruth were to wear that evening at a dinner- 
party at Slumberleigh Hall, Ruth had again shown a decided want 
of interest, and was not even to be roused by the various conjectures 
of her aunt, though repeated over and over again, as to who would 
most probably take her in to dinner, who would be assigned to 
Mr. Alwynn, and whether Ruth would be taken in by a married 
man or a single one. As it was quite impossible absolutely to settle 
these interesting points beforehand, Mrs. Alwynn’s mind had a vast 
field for conjecture opened to her, in which she disported herself at 
will, varying the entertainment for herself and Ruth by speculating 
as to who would sit on the other side of each of them ; “for,” as she 
justly observed, “everybody has two sides, my dear; and though, 
for my part, I can talk to anybody—Members of Parliament, or 
bishops, or any one—still it is difficult for a young person; and if 
you feel dull, Ruth, you can always turn to the person on the other 
side with some easy little remark.” 

Ruth rose and went to the window. It had rained all yesterday ; 
it had been raining all the morning to-day, but it was fair now; nay, 
the sun was sending out long burnished shafts from the broken 
grey and blue of the sky. She was possessed by an unreasoning 
longing to get out of the house into the open air—anywhere, no 
matter where, beyond the reach of Mrs. Alwynn’s voice. She had 
been fairly patient with her for many months, but during these two 
last wet days a sense of sudden miserable irritation would seize her 
on the slightest provocation, which filled her with remorse and 
compunction, but into which she would relapse at a moment’s notice. 
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Every morning since her arrival, nine months ago, had Mrs. Alwynn 
returned from her housekeeping with the same cheerful bustle, the 
same piece of information—“ Well, Ruth, I’ve ordered dinner, my 
dear. First one duty, and then another ! ” 

Why had that innocent and not unfamiliar phrase become so 
intolerable when she heard it again this morning? And when Mrs. 
Alwynn wound up the musical-box, and the “ Buffalo Girls” tinkled 
on the ear to relieve the monotony of a wet morning, why should 
Ruth have struggled wildly for a moment with a sudden inclination 
to laugh and cry at the same time, which resulted in two large tears 
falling unexpectedly, to her surprise and shame, upon her book. 

She shut the book, and, recovering herself with an effort, listened 
patiently to Mrs. Alwynn’s remarks, until, early in the afternoon, 
the sky cleared. Making some excuse about going to see her old 
nurse at the lodge at Arleigh, who was still ill, she at last effected 
her escape out of the room, and out of the house. 

The air was fresh and clear, though cold. The familiar fields 
and beaded hedgerows, the red land, new ploughed, where the 
plovers hovered, the grey broken sky above, soothed Ruth like the 
presence of a friend, as Nature, even in her commonest moods, has 
ministered to many a ove who has loved her before Ruth’s time. 

Our human loves partake always of the nature of speculations. 
We have no security for our capital (which fortunately is seldom 
so large as we suppose) ; but the love of Nature is a sure investment, 
which she repays a thousandfold, which she repays most prodigally 
when the heart is bankrupt and full of bitterness, as Ruth’s heart 
was that day. For in Nature, as Wordsworth says, “there is no 
bitterness,” that worst sting of human grief. And as Ruth walked 
among the quiet fields, and up the yellow aisles of the autumn glades 
to Arleigh, Nature spoke of peace to her—not of joy or of happiness 
as in old days, for she never lies, as human comforters do, and these 
had gone out of her life; but of the peace that duty steadfastly 
adhered to will bring at last; the peace that after much turmoil 
will come in the end to those who, amid a Babel of louder tongues, 
hear and obey the low-pitched voices of conscience and of principle. 

For it never occurred to Ruth for a moment to throw over Dare 
and marry Charles. She had given her word to Dare, and her word 
was her bond. It was as much a matter of being true to herself as 
to him. It was very simple. There were no two ways about it in 
her mind. The idea of breaking off her engagement was not to be 
thought of. It would be dishonourable. 

We often think that, if we had been placed in the same difficulties 
which we see overwhelm others, we could have got out of them. 
Just so; we might have squeezed, or wriggled, or crept out of a 
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position from which another who would not stoop could not have 
escaped. People are differently constituted. Most persons with 
common sense can sink their principles temporarily at a pinch; 
but others there are who go through life prisoners on parole to their 
sense of honour or duty. If escape takes the form of a temptation, 
they do not escape. And Ruth, walking with bent head beneath the 
swaying trees, dreamed of no escape. 

She soon reached the little lodge, the rusty gates of which barred 
the grass-grown drive to the shuttered, tenantless old house at a 
little distance. It was a small grey stone house of many gables, 
and low lines of windows, that if inhabited would have possessed but 
little charm, but which in its deserted state had a certain pathetic 
interest. The place had been to let for years, but no one had taken 
it; no one was likely to take it in the disrepair which was now fast 
sliding into ruin. 

The garden beds were almost grown over with weeds, but blots 
of nasturtium colour showed here and there among the ragged green, 
and a virginia creeper had done its gorgeous red-and-yellow best to 
cheer the grey stone walls. But the place had a dreary appearance 
even in the present sunshine; and after looking at it for a moment, 
Ruth went indoors to see her old nurse. After sitting with her, 
and reading the usual favourite chapter in the big Bible, and 
answering the usual question of “ any news of Master Raymond ” in 
the usual way, Ruth got up to go, and the old woman asked her if 
she wanted the drawing-block which she had left with her some time 
ago, with an unfinished sketch on it of the stables. She got it out, 
and Ruth looked at it. It was a slight sketch of an octagonal 
building with wide arches all round it, roofing in a paved path, on 
which, in days gone by, it had evidently been the pernicious custom 
to exercise the horses, whose stalls and loose boxes formed the centre 
of the building. The stable had a certain quaintness, and the sketch 
was at that delightful point when no random stroke has as yet 
falsified the promise that a finished drawing, however clever, so 
seldom fulfils. 

Ruth took it up, and looked out of the window. The sun was 
blazing out, ashamed of his absence for so long. She might as well 
finish it now. She was glad to be out of the way of meeting any 
one, especially the shooters, whose guns she had heard in the nearer 
Slumberleigh coverts several times that afternoon. The Arleigh 
woods she knew were to be kept till later in the month. She took 
her block and paint-box, and, picking her way along the choked 
gravel walk and down the side drive to the stables, sat down on the 
bench for chopping wood which had been left in the place to which 
she had previously dragged it, and set to work. She was sitting 
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under one of the arches out of the wind, and an obsequious yellow 
cat came out of the door of one of the nearest horse-boxes in which 
wood was evidently stacked, and rubbed itself against her dress, with 
a reckless expenditure of hair. 

As Ruth stopped a moment, bored but courteous, to return its 
well-meant attentions by friction behind the ears, sho heard a slight 
crackling among the wood in the stable. Rats abounded in the 
place, and she was just about to recall the cat to its professional 
duties, when her own attention was also distracted. She started vio- 
lently, and grasped the drawing-block in both hands. 

Clear over the gravel, muffled but still distinct across the long 
wet grass, she could hear a firm step coming. Then it rang out 
sharply on the stone pavement. A tall man came suddenly round 
the corner, under the archway, and stood before her. It was 
Charles, 

The yellow cat, which had a leaning towards the aristocracy, left 
Ruth, and, picking its way daintily over the round stones towards 
him, rubbed off some more of its wardrobe against his heather 
shooting stockings. 

“T hardly think it is worth while to say anything except the 
truth,” said Charles at last. “I have followed you here.” 

As Ruth could say nothing in reply, it was fortunate that at the 
moment she had nothing to say. She continued to mix a little pool 
of Prussian blue and Italian pink without looking up. 

“T hurt my gun hand after luncheon, and had to stop shooting at 
Croxton corner. As I went back to Slumberleigh, across the fields 
below the Rectory, I thought I saw you in the distance, and followed 
you.” 

“Ts your hand much hurt ? ”—with sudden anxiety. 

“No,” said Charles, reddening a little. “It will stop my shooting 
for a day or two, but that is all.” 

The colours were mixed again. Ruth, contrary to all previous 
conviction, added light red to the Italian pink. The sketch had 
gone rapidly from bad to worse, but the light red finished it off. It 
never, so to speak, held up its head again; but I believe she has it 
still somewhere, put away in a locked drawer in tissue paper, as if it 
were very valuable. 

“T did not come without a reason,” said Charles, after a long pause, 
speaking with difficulty. “It is no good beating about the bush. I 
want to speak to you again about what I told you three weeks ago. 
Have you forgotten what that was?” 

Ruth shook her head. She had not forgotten. Her hand began 
to tremble, and he sat down beside her on the bench, and, taking the 
brush out of her hand, laid it in its box. 
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“ Ruth,” he said gently, “I have not been very happy during the 
last three weeks, but two days ago, when I saw you again, I thought 
you did not look as if you had been very happy either. Am I right? 
Are you happy in your engagement with ? Quite content? 
Quite satisfied ? Still silent. Am I to have no answer?” 

“Some questions have no answers,” said Ruth steadily, looking 
away from him. “ At least, the questions that ought not to be asked 
have none.” 

“T will not ask any more, then. Perhaps, as you say, I have no 
right. You won’t tell me whether you are unhappy, but your face 
tells me so in spite of you. It told me so two days ago, and I have 
thought of it every hour of the day and night since.” 

She gathered herself together for a final effort to stop what she 
knew was coming, and said desperately— 

“T don’t know how it is. I don’t mean it, and yet everything I 
say to you seems so harsh and unkind; but I think it would have 
been better not to come here, and I think it would be better, better 
for us both, if you would go away now.” 

Charles’s face became set and very white. Then he put his 
fortune to the touch. 

“You are right,” he said. “I will go away—for good; I will 
never trouble you again, when you have told me that you do not love 
me.” 

The colour rushed into her face, and then died slowly away again, 
even out of the tightly compressed lips. 

There was a long silence, in which he waited for a reply that did 
not come. At last she turned and looked him in the face. Who 
has said that light eyes cannot be impassioned? Her deep eyes, 
dark with the utter blankness of despair, fell before the intensity of 
his. He leant towards her, and with gentle strength put his arm 
round her, and drew her to him. His voice came in a broken 
whisper of passionate entreaty close to her ear. 

“Ruth, I love you, and you love me. We belong to each other. 
We were made for each other. Life is not possible apart. It must 
be together, Ruth, always together, always——” and his voice broke 
down entirely. 

Surely he was right. A love such as theirs overrode all petty 
barriers of every-day right and wrong, and was a law unto itself. 
Surely it was vain to struggle against Fate, against the soft yet 
mighty current which was sweeping her away beyond all landmarks, 
beyond the sight of land itself, out towards an infinite sea. 

And the eyes she loved looked into hers with an agony of entreaty, 
and the voice she loved spoke of love, spoke brokenly of unworthiness, 
and an unhappy past, and of a brighter future, a future with her. 
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Her brain reeled. Her reason had gone. Let her yield now. 
Surely, if only she could think, if the power to think had not deserted 
her, it was right to yield. The current was taking her ever swifter 
whither she knew not. A moment more and there would be no 
going back. 

She began to tremble, and, wrenching her hands out of his, pressed 
them before her eyes to shut out the sight of the earnest face so near 
her own. But she could not shut out his voice, and Charles’s voice 
could be very gentle, very urgent. 

But at the eleventh hour another voice broke in on his, and spoke 
as one having authority. Conscience, if accustomed to be disregarded 
on common occasions, will rarely come to the fore with any decision 
in emergency ; but the weakest do not put him ina place of command 
all their lives without at least one result, that he has learned the habit 
of speaking up and making himself attended to in time of need. He 
spoke now, urgently, imperatively. Her judgment, her reason were 
alike gone for the time, but, when she had paced the solemn aisles of 
the woods an hour ago in possession of them, had she then even 
thought of doing what she was on the verge of doing now? What 
had happened during that hour to reverse the steadfast resolve which 
she had made then? What she had thought right an hour ago 
remained right now. What she would have put far from her as 
dishonourable then remained dishonourable now, though she might 
be too insane to see it. 

Terror seized her, as of one in a dream who is conscious of 
impending danger, and struggles to awake before it is too late. She 
started to her feet, and, putting forcibly aside the hands that would 
have held her back, walked unsteadily towards the nearest pillar, and 
leaned against it, trembling violently. 

“Do not tempt me,” she said hoarsely. “I cannot bear it.” 

He came and stood beside her. 

“TI do not tempt you,” he said. “I want to save you and myself 
from a great calamity before it is too late.” 

“ Tt is too late already.” 

“ No,” said Charles, in a low voice of intense determination. “ It 
is not—yet. It will be soon. It is still possible to go back. You 
are not married to him, and it is no longer right that you should 
marry him. You must give him up. There is no other way.” 

“Yes,” said Ruth with vehemence. “There is another way. 
You have made me forget it; but before you came I saw it clearly. 
I can’t think it out as I did then ; but I know it is there. There is 
another way,” and her voice faltered; “to do what is right, and let 
everything else go.” 

Charles saw for the first time, with a sudden frightful contraction 
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of the heart, that her will was as strong as his own. He had staked 
everything on one desperate appeal to her feelings ; he had carried 
the outworks, and now another adversary—her conscience—rose up 
between him and her. 

“A marriage without love is a sin,” he said quietly. “If you had 
lived in the world as long as I have, and had seen what marriage 
without love means, and what it generally comes to in the end, you 
would know that I am speaking the truth. You have no right to 
marry Dare if you care for me. Hesitate, and it will be too late! 
Break off your engagement now. Do you suppose,” with sudden 
fire, “that we shall cease to love each other, that I shall be able to 
cease to love you for the rest of my life because you are Dare’s wife ? 
What is done can’t be undone. Our love for each other can’t. It is 
no good shutting your eyes to that. Look the facts in the face, and 
don’t deceive yourself into thinking that the most difficult course is 
necessarily the right one.” 

He turned from her, and sat down on the bench again, his chin in 
his hands, his haggard eyes fastened on her face. He had said his 
last word, and she felt that when she spoke it would be her last 
word too. Neither could bear much more. 

“ All you say sounds right—at first,” she said, after a long silence, 
and as she spoke Charles’s hands dropped from his face and clenched 
themselves together; “but I cannot go by what any one thinks 
unless I think so myself as well. I can’t take other people’s 
judgments. When God gave us our own, He did not mean us to 
shirk using it. What you say is right, but there is something which 
after a little bit seems more right—at least, which seems so to me. 
I cannot look at the future. I can only see one thing distinctly, 
now in the present, and that is that I cannot break my word. I 
never have been able to see that a woman’s word is less binding than 
a man’s. When I said I would marry him, it was of my own free 
will. I knew what I was doing, and it was not only for his sake I 
did it. It is not as if he believed I cared for him very much. 
Then, perhaps—but he knows I don’t and—he is different from 
other men—he does not seem to mind. I knew at the time that I 
accepted him for the sake of other things, which are just the same 
now as they were then; because he was poor and I had money; 
because I felt sure he would never do much by himself, and I 
thought I could help him, and my money would help too; because 
the people at Vandon are so wretched, and their cottages are 
tumbling down, and there is no one who lives among them and 
cares about them. I can’t make it clear, and I did hesitate; but at 
the time it seemed wrong to hesitate. If it seemed so right then, it 
cannot be all wrong now, even if it has become hard. I cannot give 
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it all up. He is building cottages that I am to pay for, that I asked 
to pay for. He cannot. And he has promised so many people 
their houses shall be put in order, and they all believe him. And 
he can’t do it. If I don’t, it will not be done; and some of them are 
very old—and—and the winter is coming.” Ruth’s voice had 
become almost inaudible. “Oh, Charles! Charles!” she said 
brokenly, “I cannot bear to hurt you. God knows I love you. I 
think I shall always love you, though I shall try not. But I cannot 
go back now from what I have undertaken. I cannot break my 
word. I cannot do what is wrong, even for you. Oh, God! not 
even for you!” 

She knelt down beside him, and took his clenched hands between 
her own; but he did not stir. 

“Not even for you,” she whispered, while two hot tears fell upon 


his hands. In another moment she had risen swiftly to her feet, and 
had left him. 


CuartTer XXIII. 


Cuartzs sat quite still where Ruth had left him, looking straight in 
front of him. He had not thought for a moment of following her, 
of speaking to her again. Her decision was final, and he knew it. 
And now he also knew how much he had built upon the wild new 
hope of the last two days. 

Presently a slight discreet cough broke upon his ear, apparently 
close at hand. 

He started up, and, wheeling round in the direction of the sound, 
called out in sudden anger, “ Who is there ? ” 

If there is a time when we feel that a fellow-creature is entirely 
out of harmony with ourselves, it is when we discover that he has 
overheard or overseen us at a moment when we imagined we were 
alone, or—almost alone. 

Charles was furious. 

“Come out!” he said in a tone that would have made any 
ordinary creature stay as far 7m as it could. And hearing a slight 
crackling in the nearest horse-box, of which the door stood open, he 
shook the door violently. 

“Come out,” he repeated, “this instant ! ” 

“Stop that noise, then,” said a voice sharply from the inside, 
“and keep quiet. By , a violent temper, what a thing it is; 
always raising a dust, and kicking up a row, just when it’s least 
wanted,” 

The voice made Charles start. 

** Great God!” he said, “It’s not—— ? ” 
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“ Yes, it is,” was the reply; “and when you have taken a seat on 
the further end of that bench, and recovered your temper, I'll show, 
but not before.” 

Charles walked to the bench and sat down. 

“You can come out,” he said in a carefully lowered voice, in 
which there was contempt as well as anger. 

Accordingly there was a little more crackling among the faggots, 
and a slight, shabbily dressed man came to the door, and peered 
warily out, shading his blinking eyes with his hand. 

“Tf there is a thing I hate,” he said with a curious mixture of 
recklessness and anxiety, “it is a noise. Sit so that you face the 
left, will you, and I'll look after the right, and if you see any one 
coming you may as well mention it. I am only at home to old 
friends.” 

He took his hand from his eyes as they became more accustomed 
to the light, and showed a shrewd, dissipated face, that yet had a 
kind of ruined good looks about it, and, what was more hateful to 
Charles than anything else, a decided resemblance to Ruth. Though 
he was shabby in the extreme, his clothes sat upon him as they 
always and only do sit upon a gentleman; and, though his face and 
voice showed that he had severed himself effectually from the class 
in which he had been born, a certain unsuitability remained between 
his appearance and his evidently disreputable circumstances. When 
Charles looked at him he was somehow reminded of a broken-down 
thoroughbred in a hansom cab. 

“Tt is a quiet spot,” remarked Raymond Deyncourt, for he it was, 
standing in the doorway, his watchful eyes scanning the deserted 
courtyard and strip of green. “A retired and a peaceful spot. I’m 
sorry if my cough annoyed you, coming when it did, but I thought 
you seemed before to be engaged in conversation, which I felt a 
certain diffidence in interrupting.” 

“So you listened, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, I listened. I did not hear as much as I could have wished, 
but it was your best manner, Danvers. You certainly have a gift, 
though you dropped your voice unnecessarily once or twice, I 
thought. If I had had your talents, I should not be here now. 
Eh? Dear me! you can swear still, can you? How refreshing. 
I fancied you had quite reformed.” 

“Why are you here now?” asked Charles sternly. 

Raymond shrugged his shoulders. 

“Why are you here?” continued Charles bitterly, “when you 
swore to me in July that if I would pay your passage out again to 
America you would let her alone in future? Why are you here, 
when I wrote to tell you that she had promised me she would never 
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give you money again without advice? ButI might have known 
you could break a promise as easily as make one. I might have 
known you would only keep it as long as it suited yourself.” 

“ Well, now, I’m glad to hear you say that,” said Raymond airily, 
“‘ because it takes off any feeling of surprise I was afraid you might 
feel at seeing me back here. There’s nothing like a good under- 
standing between friends. I’m precious hard up, I can tell you, or 
I should not have come; and when a fellow has got into as tight a 
place as I have he has got to think of other things besides keeping 
promises. Have you seen to-day’s papers ?”—with sudden eagerness. 

“Yes.” 

“ Any news about the Frisco forgery case ?” and Raymond leaned 
forward through the door, and spoke in a whisper. 

“Nothing much,” said Charles, trying to recollect. “Nothing 
new to-day, I think. You know they got one of them two days ago, 
followed him down to Birmingham, and took him in the train.” 

Raymond drew in his breath. 

“T don’t hold with trains,” he said after a pause; “at least, not 
with passengers. I told him as much at the time. And the—the 
other one—Stephens? Any news of him?” 

“ Nothing more about him, as far as I can remember. They were 
both traced together from Boston to London, but there they parted 
company. Stephens is at large still.” 

“Ts he?” said Raymond. “By George, I’m glad to hear it! I 
hope he’ll keep so, that’s all. I’m glad I left that fool. He’d not 
my notions at all. We split two days ago, and I made tracks for 
the old diggings ; got down as far as Tarbury under a tarpaulin in a 
goods train—there’s some sense in a goods train—and then lay close 
by a weir of the canal, and got aboard a barge after dark. Nothing 
breaks a scent like a barge. And it went the right way for my 
business too, and travelled all night. I kept close all next day, and 
then struck across country for this place at night. If I hadn’t known 
the lie of the land from a boy, when I used to spend the holidays 
with old Alwynn, I couldn’t have done it, or if I’d been as dog lame 
as I was in July; but I was pushed for time, and I footed it up 
here, and got in just before dawn. And not too soon either, for I’m 
cleaned out, and food is precious hard to come by if you don’t care to 
go shopping for it. Iam only waiting till it’s dark to go and get 
something from the old woman at the lodge. She looked after me 
before, but it wasn’t so serious then as it is now.” 

“ It will be penal servitude for life this time for—Stephens,” said 
Charles. 

“ Yes,” said Raymond thoughtfully. “It’s playing deuced high. 
I knew that at the time, but I thought it was worth it. It was a 
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beautiful thing, and there was a mint of money in it if it had gone 
straight—a mint of money ;” and he shook his head regretfully. 
“But the luck is bound to change in the end,” he went on, after a 
moment of mournful retrospection. ‘You'll see, I shall make my 
pile yet, Danvers. One can’t go on turning up tails all the time.” 

“You will turn them up once too often,” said Charles, “and get 
your affairs wound up for you some day in a way you won't like. 
But I suppose it’s no earthly use my saying anything.” 

“ Not much,” replied the other. “I guess I’ve heard it all before. 
Don’t you remember how you held forth that night in the wood? 
You came out too strong. I felt as if I were in church; but you 
forked out handsomely at the collection afterwards. I will say that 
for you.” 

“ And what are you going to do now you've got here ?” interrupted 
Charles sharply. 

“ Lie by.” 

“ How long?” 

“Perhaps a week, perhaps ten days. Can’t say.” 

“ And after that?” 

“ After that, some one, I don’t say who, but some one will have to 
provide me with the ‘ready’ to nip across to France. I have friends 
in Paris where I can manage to scratch along for a bit till things 
have blown over.” 

Charles considered for a few moments, and then said— 

“ Are you going to dun your sister for money again, or give her 
another fright by lying in wait for her? Of course, if you broke 
your word about coming back, you might break it about trying to 
get money out of her.” 

“T might,” assented Raymond ; “in fact, I was on the point of 
making my presence known to her, and suggesting a pecuniary 
advance, when you came up. I don’t know at present what I shall 
do, as I let that opportunity slip. It just depends.” 

Charles considered again. 

“ It’s a pity to trouble her, isn’t it?” said Raymond, his shrewd 
eyes watching him; “and women are best out of money matters. 
Besides, if she has promised you she won’t pay up without advice, 
she'll stick to it. Nothing will turn her when she once settles on 
anything, if she is at all like what she used to be. She has got 
dollars of her own. You had better settle with me, and pay yourself 
back when you are married. Dear me! There’s no occasion to look 
so murderous. Isuppose I’m at liberty to draw my own conclusions.” 

“You had better draw them a little more carefully in future,” said 
Charles savagely. “Your sister is engaged to be married to a man 
without a sixpence.” 
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“By George,” said Raymond, “that won’t suit my book at all. 
I’d rather ”—with another glance at Charles—“I’d rather she'd 
marry @ man with money.” 

If Charles was of the same opinion he did not express it. He 
remained silent for a few minutes, to give weight to his last remark, 
and then said slowly— 

“So you see you won't get anything more from that quarter. You 
had better make the most you can out of me.” 

Raymond nodded. 

“The most you will get, in fact, I may say all you will get from 
me, is enough ready money to carry you to Paris, and a cheque for 
twenty pounds to follow, when I hear you have arrived there,” 

“Tt’s mean,” said Raymond ; “it’s cursed mean; and from a man 
like you too, whom I feel for as a brother. I'd rather try my luck 
with Ruth. She’s not married yet, anyway.” 

“You will do as you like,” said Charles, getting up. “If I find 
you have been trying your luck with her, as you call it, you won't 
get a farthing from me afterwards. And you may remember, she 
can’t help you without consulting her friends. And your complaint 
is one that requires absolute quiet, or I’m very much mistaken.” 

Raymond bit his finger, and looked irresolute. 

“To-day is Wednesday,” said Charles; “on Saturday I shall come 
back here in the afternoon, and if you have come to my terms by 
that time you can cough after Ido. I shall have the money on me. 
If you make any attempt to write or speak to your sister, I shall take 
care to hear of it, and you need not expect me on Saturday. That is 
the last remark I have to make, so good afternoon; ” and, without 
waiting for a reply, Charles walked away, conscious that Raymond 
would not dare either to call or run after him. 

He walked slowly along the grass-grown road that led into the 
carriage-drive, and was about to let himself out of the grounds by a 
crazy gate, which rather took away from the usefulness of the large 
iron locked ones at the lodge, when he. perceived an old man with a 
pail of water fumbling at it. He did not turn as Charles drew near, 
and even when the latter came up with him, and said “ Good after- 
noon,” he made no sign. Charles watched him groping for the hasp, 
and, when he had got the gate open, feel about for the pail of water, 
which when he found he struck against the gate post as he carried it 
through. Charles looked after the old man as he shambled off in the 
direction of the lodge. 

“Blind and deaf! He'll tell no tales, at any rate,” he said to 
himself. “ Raymond is in luck there.” 

It had turned very cold; and, suddenly remembering that his 


absence might be noticed, he set off through the woods to Slumber- 
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leigh at a good pace. His nearest way took him through the 
churchyard and across the adjoining high-road, on the further side 
of which stood the little red-faced lodge, which belonged to the 
great new red-faced seat of the Thursbys at a short distance. He 
came rapidly round the corner of the old church tower, and was 
already swinging down the worn sandstone steps which led into the 
road, when he saw below him at the foot of the steps a little group 
of people standing talking. It was Mr. Alwynn, and Ruth, and 
Dare, who had evidently met them on his return from shooting, 
and who, standing at ease with one elegantly gaitered leg on the lowest 
step, and a cartridge-bag slung over his shoulders in a way that had 
aroused Charles’s indignation earlier in the day, was recounting 
to them, with vivid action of the hands on an imaginary gun, his 
own performances to right and left at some particularly hot corner. 

Mr. Alwynn was listening with a benignant smile. Charles saw 
that Ruth was leaning heavily against the low stone wall. Before 
he had time to turn back, Mr. Alwynn had seen him, and had gone 
forward a step to meet him, holding out a welcoming hand. Charles 
was obliged to stop a moment while his hand was inquired after, and 
a new treatment, which Mr. Alwynn had found useful on a similar 
occasion, was enjoined upon him. As they stood together on the 
church steps, a fly, heavily laden with luggage, came slowly up the 
road towards them. 

“What,” said Mr. Alwynn, “more visitors! I thought all the 
Slumberleigh party arrived yesterday.” 

The fly plodded past the Slumberleigh lodge however, and as it 
reached the steps a shrill voice suddenly called to the driver to stop. 
As it came grinding to a standstill, the glass was hastily put down, 
and a little woman with a very bold pair of black eyes, and a 
somewhat laced-in figure, got out and came towards them. 

“Well, Mr. Dare!” she said, in a high distinct voice, with a strong 
American accent. “I guess you did not expect to see me riding up 
this way, or you'd have sent the carriage to bring your wife up from 
the station. But I’m not one to bear malice; so if you want a lift 
home to—what’s the name of your fine new place ?—you can get in, 
and ride up along with me.” 

Dare looked straight in front of him. No one spoke. Her quick 
eye glanced from one to another of the little group, and she gave a 
short constrained laugh. 

“Well,” she said, “if you ain’t coming, you can stop with your 
friends. I’ve had a deal of travelling one way and another, and I'll 
go on without you.” And, turning quickly away, she told the driver 
in the same distinct high key to go on to Vandon, and got into the 
fly again. 
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The grinning man chucked at the horse’s bridle, and the fly 
rattled heavily away. 

No one spoke as it drove away. Charles glanced once at Ruth; 
but her set white face told him nothing. As the fly disappeared up 
the road, Dare moved a step forward. His face under his brown 
skin was ashen grey. He took off his cap, and extending it at arm’s 
length, not towards the sky, but, like a good churchman, towards 
the church, outside of which, as he knew, his Maker was not to be 
found, he said solemnly — 

“T swear before God what she says is one—great-—lie.” 


CHarTer XXIV. 


Ir conformity to type is indeed the one great mark towards which 
humanity should press, Mrs. Thursby may honestly be said to have 
attained to it. Everything she said or did had been said or done 
before, or she would never have thought of saying or doing it. Her 
whole life was a feeble imitation of the imitative lives of others; in 
short, it was the life of the ordinary country gentlewoman, who lives 
on her husband’s property, and who, as Augustus Hare says, “has 
never looked over the garden wall.” 

We do not mean to insinuate for a moment that the utmost 
energy and culture are not occasionally to be met with in the female 
portion of that interesting mass of our fellow-creatures who swell the 
large volumes of the “Landed Gentry.” Among their ranks are 
those who come boldly forward into the full glare of public life ; 
and, conscious of a genius for enterprise, to which an unmarried 
condition perhaps affords ampler scope, and which a local paper is 
ready to immortalize, become secretaries of ladies’ societies, patron- 
esses of flower shows, breeders of choice poultry, or even associates 
of floral leagues of the highest political importance. That such 
women should and do exist among us, the conscious salt-cellars of 
otherwise flavourless communities, is a fact for which we cannot be 
too thankful; and if Mrs. Thursby was not one of these aspiring 
spirits, with a yearning after “the mystical better things,” which 
one of the above pursuits alone can adequately satisfy, it was her 
misfortune and not her fault. 

It was her nature, as we have said, servilely to copy others. Her 
conversation was all that?she could remember of what she had heard 
from others, her present dinner party, as regards food, was a cross 
between the two last dinner parties she had been to. The dessert, 
however, conspicuous by its absence, conformed strictly to a type 
which she had seen in a London house in June. 
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Her dinner party gave her complete satisfaction, which was 
fortunate, for to the greater number of the eighteen or twenty 
people who had been indiscriminately herded together to form it, it 
was (with the exception of Mrs. Alwynn) a dreary or at best an 
uninteresting ordeal; while to four people among the number, the 
four who had met last on the church steps, it was a period of slow 
torture, endured with varying degrees of patience by each, from the 
two soups in the beginning, to the peaches and grapes at the long 
delayed and bitter end. 

Ruth, whose self-possession never wholly deserted her, had reached 
a depth of exhausted stupor, in which the mind is perfectly oblivious 
of the impression it is producing on others. By an unceasing effort 
she listened, and answered, and smiled at intervals, and looked 
exceedingly distinguished in the pale red gown which she had put 
on to please her aunt; but the colour of which only intensified the 
unnatural pallor of her complexion. The two men whom she sat 
between found her a disappointing companion, cold and formal in 
manner. At any other time she would have been humiliated and 
astonished to hear herself make such cut-and-dried remarks, such 
little trite observations. She was sitting opposite Charles, and she 
vaguely wondered once or twice, when she saw him making others 
laugh, and heard snatches of the flippant talk which was with him, 
as she knew now, a sort of defensive armour, how he could manage 
to produce it; while Charles, half wild with a mad surging hope 
that would not be kept down by any word of Dare’s, looked across at 
her as often as he dared, and wondered in his turn at the tranquil 
dignity, the quiet ordered smile of the face which a few hours ago he 
had seen shaken with emotion. 

Her eyes met his for a moment. Were they the same eyes that but 
now had met his, half blind with tears? He felt still the touch 
of those tears upon his hand. He hastily looked away again, and 
plunged headlong into an answer to something Mabel was saying to 
him on her favourite subject of evolution. All well-brought-up 
young ladies have a subject nowadays, which makes their conversa- 
tion the delightful thing it is; and Mabel, of course, was not behind 
the fashion. 

“Yes,” Ruth heard Charles reply, “I believe with you we go 
through many lives, each being a higher state than the last, and 
nearer perfection. So a man passes gradually through all the 
various grades of the nobility, soaring from the lowly honourable 
upwards into the duke, and thence by an easy transition into an 
angel. Courtesy titles, of course, present a difficulty to the more 
thoughtful; but, as I am sure you will have found, to be thoughtful 
always implies difficulty of some kind.” 
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“Tt does, indeed,” said Mabel, puzzled but not a little flattered. 
“T sometimes think one reads too much; one longs so for deep 
books—Korans, and things. I must confess”—with a sigh—“I 
can’t interest myself in the usual young lady’s library that other 
girls read.” 

“Can’t you?” replied Charles. “Now, I can. I study that 
department of literature whenever I have the chance, and I have 
generally found that the most interesting part of a young lady’s 
library is to be found in that portion of the bookshelf which lies 
between the rows of books and the wall. Don’t you think so, 
Lady Carmian? ” (to the lady on his other side), “I assure you I 
have made the most delightful discoveries of this description. Cheap 
editions of Ouida, Balzac’s works, yellow backs of the most advanced 
order, will, as a rule, reward the inquirer, who otherwise might have 
kad to content himself with ‘The Heir of Redclyffe,’ the Lily Series, 
and Miss Strickland’s ‘Queens of England.’ ” 

Charles’s last speech had been made in a momentary silence, and 
directly it was finished every woman, old and young, except Lady 
Carmian and Ruth, simultaneously raised a disclaiming voice, which 
by its vehemence at once showed what an unfounded assertion 
Charles had made. Lady Carmian, a handsome young married 
woman, only smiled languidly, and, turning the bracelet on her arm, 
told Charles he was a cynic, and that for her own part, when in 
robust health, she liked what little she read “strong;” but in 
illness, or when Lord Carmian had been unusually trying, she 
always fell back on a milk-and-water diet. Mrs. Thursby, however, 
felt that Charles had struck a blow at the sanctity of home life, and 
(for she was one of those persons whose single talent is that of 
giving a personal turn to any remark) began a long monotonous 
recital of the books she allowed her own daughters to read, and how 
they were kept, which proved the extensive range of her library, not 
in bookshelves, but in a sliding bookstand, which contracted or 
expanded at will. 

Long before she had finished, however, the conversation at the 
other end of the table had drifted away to the topic of the season 
among sporting men, namely the poachers, who, since their raid on 
Dare’s property, had kept fairly quiet, but who were sure to start 
afresh now that the pheasant shooting had begun; and from thence 
to the recent forgery case in America, which was exciting every day 
greater attention in England, especially since one of the accomplices 
had been arrested the day before in Birmingham station, and the 
principal offender, though still at large, was, according to the papers, 
being traced “ by means of a clue in the possession of the police.” 

Charles knew how little that sentence meant, but he found that it 
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required an effort to listen unmoved to the various conjectures as to 
the whereabouts of Stephens, in which Ruth, as the conversation 
became general, also joined, volunteering a suggestion that perhaps 
he might be lurking somewhere in the Slumberleigh woods, which 
were certainly very lonely in places, and where, as she said, she had 
been very much alarmed by a tramp in the summer. 

Mrs. Thursby, like an echo, began from the other end of the table 
something vague about girls being allowed to walk alone, her own 
daughters, etc., and so the long dinner wore itself out. Dare was 
the only one of the little party who had met on the church steps 
who succumbed entirely. Mr. Alwynn, who looked at him and Ruth 
with pathetic interest from time to time, made laudable efforts, but 
Dare made none. He had taken in to dinner the younger Thursby 
girl, a meek creature, without form and void, not yet out, but 
trembling in a high muslin, on the verge, who kept her large and 
burning hands clutched together under the table-cloth, and whose 
conversation was upon bees. Dare pleaded a gun headache, and 
hardly spoke. His eyes constantly wandered to the other end of the 
table, where, far away on the opposite side, half hidden by ferns and 
flowers, he could catch a glimpse of Ruth. After dinner he did not 
come into the drawing-room, but went off to the smoking-room, 
where he paced by himself, up and down, up and down, writhing 
under the torment of a horrible suspense. 

Outside the moon shone clear and high, making a long picturesque 
shadow of the great prosaic house, upon the wide gravel drive. 
Dare leaned against the window sill and looked out. ‘“ Would she 
give him up?” he asked himself. Would she believe this vile 
calumny? Would she give him up? And ashe stood the Alwynns’ 
brougham came with two gleaming eyes along the drive and drew up 
before the door. He resolved to learn his fate at once. There had 
been no possibility of a word with Ruth on the church steps. 
Before he had known where he was, he and Charles had been 
walking up to the Hall together, Charles discoursing lengthily on 
the impropriety of wire fencing in a hunting country. But now he 
must and would see her. He rushed downstairs into the hall, where 
young Thursby was wrapping Ruth in her white furs, while Mr. 
Thursby senior was encasing Mrs. Alwynn in a species of glorified 
ulster of red plush which she had lately acquired. Dare hastily 
drew Mr. Alwynn aside and spoke a few words to him. Mr. Alwynn 
turned to his wife, after one rueful glance at his thin shoes, and 
said— 

“T will walk up. It is a fine night, and quite dry under foot.” 

“And a very pleasant party it has been,” said Mrs. Alwynn as 
she and Ruth drove away together, “though Mrs. Thursby has not 
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such a knack with her table as some. Not that I did not think the 
chrysanthemums and white china swans were nice, very nice; but, 
you see, as I told her, I had just been to Stoke Moreton, where 
things were very different. And you looked very well, my dear, 
though not so bright and chatty as Mabel; and Mrs. Thursby said 
she only hoped your waist was natural. The idea! And I saw 
Lady Carmian notice your gown particularly, and I heard her 
ask who you were, and Mrs. Thursby said—so like her—you were 
their clergyman’s niece. And so, my dear, I was not going to have 
you spoken of like that, and a little later on I just went and sat 
down by Lady Carmian, just went across the room you know, as if I 
wanted to be nearer the music, and we got talking, and she was 
rather silent at first, but presently, when I began to tell her 
all about you, and who you were, she became quite interested, and 
asked such funny questions, and laughed, and we had quite a nice 
talk.” 

And so Mrs. Alwynn chatted on, and Ruth, happily hearing 
nothing, leaned back in her corner, and wondered whether the 
evening were ever going toend. Even when she had bidden her 
aunt “Good night,” and, having previously told her maid not to sit 
up for her, found herself alone in her own room at last, even then it 
seemed that this interminable day was not quite over. She was 
standing by the dim fire, trying to gather up sufficient energy to un- 
dress, when a quiet step came cautiously along the passage, followed 
by a low tap at her door. She opened it noiselessly, and found Mr. 
Alwynn standing without. 

“ Ruth,” he said, “ Dare has walked up with me. He is in the 
most dreadful state. Iam sure I don’t know what to think. He 
has said nothing further to me, but he is bent on seeing you for a 
moment. It’s very late, but still—could you? He’sin the drawing- 
room now. My poor child, how ill you look! Shall I tell him you 
are too tired to-night to see any one?” 

“T would rather see him,” said Ruth, her voice trembling a little, 
and they went downstairs together. In the hall she hesitated a 
moment. She was going to learn her fate. Had her release come ? 
Had it come at the eleventh hour? Her uncle looked at her with 
kind compassionate eyes, and hers fell before his as she thought how 
different her suspense was to what he imagined. Suddenly, and such 
demonstrations were very rare with her, she put her arms round his 
neck, and pressed her cheek against his. 

“Oh, Uncle John, Uncle John!” she gasped, “ it is not what you 
think.” 

“I pray God it may not be what I suppose,” he said sadly, 
stroking her head. “One is too ready to think evil, I know. God 
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forgive me if I have judged him harshly. But go in, my dear ;” 
and he pushed her gently towards the drawing-room. 

She went in and closed the door quietly behind her. 

Dare was leaning against the mantelpiece, which was draped in 
Mrs. Alwynn’s best manner, with oriental hangings having bits of 
glass woven in them. He was looking into the curtained fire, and 
did not turn when she entered. Even at that moment she noticed, 
as she went towards him, that his elbow had displaced the little 
family of china hares on a plush stand, which Mrs. Alwynn had 
lately added to her other treasures. 

“T think you wished to see me,” she said as calmly as she could. 

He faced suddenly round, his eyes wild, his face quivering, and, 
coming close up to her, caught her hand, and grasped it so tightly 
that the pain was almost more than she could bear. 

“ Are you going to give me up ?” he asked hoarsely. 

“T don’t know,” she said ; “it depends on yourself, on what you 
are, and what you have been. You say she is not your wife?” 

“T swear it.” 

“ You need not do so. Your word is enough.” 

“ T swear she is not my wife.” 

“One question remains,” said Ruth firmly, a flame of colour 
mounting to her neck and face. “You say she is not your wife. 
Ought you to make her so?” 

“No,” said Dare passionately. ‘I owe her nothing. She has no 
claim upcn me. I swear 

“Don’t swear. I said your word was enough.” 

But Dare preferred to embellish his speech with divers weighty 
expressions, feeling that a simple affirmation would never carry so 
much conviction to his own mind, or consequently to another, as an 
oath. 

A momentary silence followed. 

“You believe what I say, Ruth ?” 

“ Yes,” with an effort. 

“And you won’t give me up because evil is spoken against me?” 

“No.” 

“ And all is the same as before between us?” 

“Yes.” 

Dare burst into a torrent of gratitude, but she broke suddenly 
away from him, and went swiftly upstairs again to her own room. 

The release had not come. She laid her head down upon the 
table, and Hope, which had ventured back to her for one moment, 
took her lamp and went quite away, leaving the world very dark. 

There are turning-points in life when a natural instinct is a surer 
guide than noble motive or high aspiration, and consequently the 
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more thoughtful and introspective nature will sometimes fall just 
where a commonplace one would have passed in safety. Ruth had 
acted for the best. When for the first time in her life she had been 
brought into close contact with a life spent for others, its beauty had 
appealed to her with irresistible force, and she had willingly sacrificed 
herself to an ideal life of devotion to others. 
“But we are punished for our purest deeds, 
And chasten’d for our holiest thoughts.” 

And she saw now that if she had obeyed that simple law of human 
nature which forbids a marriage in which love is not the primary 
consideration, if she had followed that simple humble path, she would 
never have reached the arid wilderness towards which her own 
guidance had led her. 

For her wilful self-sacrifice had suddenly paled and dwindled down 
before her eyes into a hideous mistake—a mistake which yet had its 
roots so firmly knit into the past that it was hopeless to think of 
pulling it up now. To abide by a mistake is sometimes all that an 
impetuous youth leaves an honourable middle age to do. Poor 
middle age, with its clear vision, that might do and be so much if it 
were not for the heavy burdens, grievous to be borne, which youth 
has bound upon its shoulders. 

And worse than the dreary weight of personal unhappiness, 
harder to bear than the pang of disappointed love, was the aching 
sense of failure, of having misunderstood God’s intention, and broken 
the purpose of her life. For some natures the cup of life holds no 
bitterer drop than this. 

Ruth dimly saw the future, the future which she had chosen, 
stretching out waste and barren before her. The dry air of the 
desert was on her face. Her feet were already on its sandy verge. 
And the iron of a great despair entered into her soul. 
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Che Age of Gold. 


Or old the preacher and the sage 
As in a vision saw 

On earth return the Golden Age, 
And man without a flaw. 

And now the years have rolled away 
That stayed the dream of old— 

The happy time is come to-day— 
This is the Age of Gold. 


The Age of Gold—of Arcady! 
No longer lovers sigh; 

No jilt conceals a falsity 
Within a witching eye; 

Our demoiselles no longer let 
(Whate’er the fashions hold) 

Nipped waist, tight boots, a crinolette, 
Afflict the Age of Gold. 


No jockey ever pulls a nag; 
No sharper skins a gull; 

No sermon’s ever known to flag; 
No novel’s ever dull; 

And every bard may claim the bay 
That Homer wore of old— 

The critics all are dead to-day— 
It is the Age of Gold. 


No Girton girl, no college lad 
But bears a Newton’s brow; 

Pope could not write a Dunciad— 
There are no dunces now ; 

Prigs, dandies, bores, have vanished all; 
No folly’s left to scold. 

What would become of Juvenal 
In this our Age of Gold? 
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Sir Philip Francis. 


Sm Puizie Franois is best known to the public as the supposed 
author of the letters signed Junius. Whether he would deserve 
notice or respect if he were the real Junius, is a question which 
any one can answer who is intimately acquainted with Francis’s 
career, and material for such an answer will be suppliedibefore the 
close of this article. Yet, irrespective of the assumed connexion 
between Francis and Junius, there is much in Francis’s life 
which deserves more attention than many readers may suppose. 
Though not one of the great men whose names shine in the 
annals of the eighteenth century, and though his place is in the 
second rank, yet Francis’s career was as varied and interesting as 
that of many whose names precede and overshadow his on the roll 
of fame. 

Sir Philip was the only son of the Rev. Dr. Francis who was 
celebrated in his day as the translator of Horace and Demos- 
thenes, who wrote two tragedies, entitled ‘Eugenia’ and 
‘Constantine,’ both being put on the stage and both being “ but 
coolly received,” as the biographers of playwrights record. Dr. 
Philip Francis held a living in Norfolk and, on the recommenda- 
tion of Henry Fox, the first Lord Holland, he was appointed 
chaplain of Chelsea Hospital. In 1762, King George III. gave 
Dr. Francis a pension of six hundred pounds on the Irish Pension 
Fund, and, in 1764, one of three hundred on his own Civil List. 
He had written political pamphlets which pleased the Ministers 
of the day; he had acted as tutor to the children of Henry Fox ; 
he was well paid for his services to the Ministers and the Crown, 
yet he was not of opinion that his preferment and pensions had 
fully recompensed him. Like many other men, he did not consider 
that he had obtained his deserts. He might have been forgotten 
long ago, despite his political pamphlets, his plays and his trans- 
lations, had it not been for his noteworthy son, though it is 
possible that even if Sir Philip Francis had never lived, the name 
of Dr. Francis would have gone down to posterity, because it has 
a place in the ‘Memoirs of my Life and Writings,’ by Gibbon. 
When Dr. Francis kept a school, Gibbon was one of his pupils 
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for a very short time. It is easy to infer the character of the 
master from the guarded yet pointed remarks of Gibbon : 


“ My unexpected recovery again encouraged the hope of my education, 
and I was placed at Esher in Surrey, in the house of the Rev. Mr. Philip 
Francis, in a pleasant spot which promised to unite the various benefits of 
air, exercise, and study (January, 1752). The translator of Horace might 
have taught me to relish the Latin poets had not my friends discovered in 


a few weeks that he preferred the pleasures of London to the instruction 
of his pupils.” 


After Philip Francis was ten years old and had been educated 
at Mr. Roe’s free school in Dublin, where he was born in 1740, he 
was removed to England. On the 17th of March, 1753, he 
became a pupil of St. Paul’s School, where he remained till 1756. 
Mr. George Thicknesse was then High Master, and his manage- 
ment of the school increased its popularity. His pupils felt a 
personal regard for him, and after quitting school some of them, 
Francis being one, kept up a correspondence with him. George 
Thicknesse died in 1790, and he was buried in Warmington 
churchyard. Francis characterised him as “ the wisest, learnedest, 
quietest, and best man he ever knew.” Having arranged with 
others to commemorate their old master by placing a bust in 


St. Paul’s School, he wrote the following letter to Burke, dated 
the 21st of January, 1792: 


“My pear Mr. Burxe,—I am sure I need make no apology for re- 
questing you to assist me in an act of piety and gratitude to the memory 
of one of the best and most learned men of his time, the late Mr. George 
Thicknesse. In the narrow sphere allotted to him I can affirm with cer- 
tainty that it was impossible to exhibit greater qualifications of every kind, 
or to do more good to mankind than he did. Judge not of his learning 
and abilities, though you may of his virtue and wisdom, by the obscurity 
in which he passed his life and escaped out of it. Natus moriensque fefellit. 


‘ He claimed no honour from descent of blood; 
But that which made him noble made him good.’ 


In the little circle of his friends I never knew a man so much respected. 
By his scholars universally he was loved and reverenced; even they who 
neglected his instructions, or forgot his precepts, were tenderly and duti- 
fully attached to his person. Your friend Hickey has succeeded in the 
bust beyond my expectations, considering that he had nothing but a very 
indifferent old picture to copy from, and had never seen the original; the 
performance does him so much credit, and he has taken so much pains with 
it, that we, the managers, are perfectly satisfied, and have agreed, for his 
honour, to let it appear at the exhibition before it is erected in the school. 
Some of us pretended scholars have been hammering our brains for an 
inscription ; but what signifies malleation without fire? Be so good as to 
lend us a little of yours. One of the faults of the enclosed essay is that 
it is too long for the tablet; do see if you can mend it or make it better, 
and let me have your answer by to-morrow or Monday’s post. All this 
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family, jointly and severally, desire their most affectionate duty and dutiful 
affection to be presented to Mrs. Burke and yourself. 


“ Yours abundantly, 
“P, FRANCIS. 

“P.S.—Observe, we are obliged to mix the honours of the school with 
the eulogy of one of its greatest masters, of whom Lilly was the first, 
appointed by Dean Colet.” 

Burke does not appear to have given the help required of him, 
and Francis’s “essay” must have been rejected, as the inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal is the following unadorned one: “George 
Thicknesse, High Master, 1748-1769.” 

Francis was on a footing of intimacy with Philip, the brother 
of George Thicknesse; and Philip is now remembered as the 
author of a pamphlet, published in 1800, entitled ‘Junius 
Discovered,’ and designed to prove that Horne Tooke was the 
writer of the letters signed Junius. 

Two pupils at St. Paul’s School were then the personal friends 
of Francis, and continued to be so in after life, the one was Henry 
Sampson Woodfall, the editor and printer of the Public Advertiser, 
to which Junius contributed; the other was the Rev. Philip 
Rosenhagen, who has been named among the writers of the letters 
of that noteworthy contributor. Both Francis and Rosenhagen 
were clever boys and were favourites of the high master. 
Rosenhagen went to Cambridge and entered St. John’s College. 
Francis was appointed a clerk in the office of the Secretary of 
State, after leaving school at the age of sixteen, carrying with 
him a gold medal in token of his proficiency and good conduct. 

This clerkship was due to the influence of Henry Fox, one of the 
Secretaries of State. Dr. Francis then passed much of his time 
at Holland House, being regarded, according to his son, as “the 
friend and favourite of the family.” Yet he had a grievance, 
which his son considered to be well-founded, the same grievance 
as that which embittered the days of Swift so long as his reason 
lasted; Dr. Francis wished to be made an Irish bishop. Francis 
appears to have been painstaking and industrious as a clerk, and 
he possessed the further advantage of being favoured by men of 
note. Thus, when General Bligh was sent on an expedition 
against Cherbourg in 1758, Francis was appointed his secre- 
tary. The only charge then brought against him was due to 
excess of zeal or curiosity; he entered the trenches before 
Cherbourg, and he was reprimanded for doing so. Though Cher- 
bourg was captured, the expedition was a failure, and it was 
characterised by Francis in after life in the following words, 
which his second wife noted down : 
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“Tt was much like many other of our expeditions, ill-combined and worse 
executed, our movements often the counterpart of an unskilful game of 
chess; the enemy committing equal mistakes, or giving us credit for deep- 
laid designs, and not taking advantage of our own blunders.” 


In 1760, the Earl of Kinnoul was sent on a special mission to 
the King of Portugal, and Francis accompanied him as secretary, 
leaving London in February and returning from Lisbon in 
November, 1760. Writing to his father he uses the following 
very strong language about the Portuguese : 


“The king is a beggar, his troops beggars, the nobility utter beggars; 
but no term is poor enough to express the beggary of the Plebs (the 
commons). Let it suffice to say that half a moidore would purchase any 
crime that even a Portuguese could commit.” 


In the next letter he rightly states that he may have written 
too harshly about the people among whom he was living, while 
his father wrote and said that much which displeased him in the 
Portuguese was the result of education and bad government. 
When Francis visited Lisbon, five years had elapsed since the 
great earthquake there, yet even after that interval the city, as 
he writes : 


“ Affords most shocking and astonishing scenes of ruin; all the hand- 
somest part of it was destroyed by the earthquake. We ride through the 
remains of the town with fear and trembling. The people are so perverse 
and dilatory that they have left whole ranges of walls standing unsupported, 
which frequently fall and crush the passengers who walk under them quite 
unconcerned.” 


Another short extract from one of Francis’s letters contains his 
opinion of the habits of the people: 


“The boys go to school in heavy cloaks, which cover all but their eyes, 
and always march with a becoming gravity; this habit of walking prevails 
so strongly that they will even suffer themselves to be run over rather 
than discompose themselves by stirring out of the way. The first day I 
went out my chaise ran over a man and two boys; the postilion took no 
kind of notice of it nor even turned back his head. I endeavoured to turn 
back and get out, but could not make the driver understand me. It was 
happy for me he did not—the least expression of concern or humanity for 
the sufferers might have been fatal to me. The mob would certainly have 
murdered me; whereas, by persisting boldly, they either think one in the 
right, or are intimidated.” 


For a few months he acted as amanuensis to Pitt, and Lady 
Francis has preserved two anecdotes concerning her husband at 
this time, anecdotes which she received from his own lips. The 
first is to the effect that, when Pitt was debating an important 
question with two of his colleagues, the latter asked for reasons 
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in support of his view, his reply being, “ My Lords, the reasons 
why I consider the measure injudicious are so obvious that I 
wonder you should require to be told them. I will venture to 
assert they will occur to that youth (pointing to Francis). 
Speak, Francis, have you heard the question?” Francis 
answered in the affirmative. “Then,” said Pitt, “tell their 
Lordships why I object to their proposals.” It was an awful 
moment, but Francis assigned instant reasons, so much to the 
Minister’s satisfaction, that Pitt exclaimed, “I told you how it 
would be; you cannot answer a boy!” On another occasion a 
question arose at Pitt’s house in St. James’s Square as to the 
gender of a Latin word. Pitt said, “Ask the St. Paul’s boy,” 
who at once gave the correct gender. 

On the 27th of February, 1762, Francis was married to Miss 
Mackrabie, whose parents lived at Fulham; her father, after 
being in business in the City, retired there on a small competency. 
The marriage was opposed by Dr. Francis as well as by the 
parents of the bride. The couple had nothing to live on but 
love, and that does not last long in the absence of money. How- 
ever, the days of their struggles with poverty were not many, as 
at the end of 1763 he was appointed by Welbore Ellis, afterwards 
Lord Mendip, first clerk in the War Office. His salary was four 
hundred a year, while the fees added to his income. On the 
other hand, he became the father of several children, and his 
power of providing for his family was taxed to the utmost. He 
was constantly hoping to better his condition. 

Alexander Mackrabie, the brother-in-law of Francis, went to 
America in 1767 as managing clerk in a mercantile house in 
Philadelphia. Through him Francis bought one thousand acres 
of land in Pennsylvania with the object, as he states in a frag- 
ment of autobiography, “of securing a retreat for myself or my 
family if England should cease to be the seat of freedom.” In 
order to increase his fortune, Francis resorted to speculating in 
the funds, with the result of losing money. On one occasion he lost 
as much as five hundred pounds. 

He worked hard at his official duties; it is said that the great 
majority of the drafts of letters in answer to those received are 
still extant in the handwriting of Francis, rarely altered by 
the Secretary at War, and never by Deputy D’Oyly. Yet Francis 
was not averse to pleasure; on the contrary, he often seems to 
have indulged in it to excess. Dr. Francis had gone to live in 
Bath, where his son visited him at intervals. How he lived when 
visiting Bath the following passage from a letter to his wife will 
show: 
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“My DEAREST Bess,—A round of cards and claret has almost turned 
my head, but I will not deny you the satisfaction of knowing that I am 
as well as a man can be who sits up late and spends his time in good 
company.” 


This letter is dated the 24th of December, 1768; on the 4th 


of January, 1769, he wrote from London to his brother-in-law, 
Mackrabie : 


“T have just returned from spending a riotous fortnight at Bath. 
Gravier and two others filled a post coach, which was dragged with no 
small velocity by four horses. We travelled like gentlemen, and lived 
like rakes. . . . While I lived at Bath in every species of débauche my 
health was unimpaired, but the moment I returned to this cursed regularity 
of drinking nothing, and going to bed and getting up early, me voici 
enrhumé comme un tigre, I can hardly see, breathe, or speak; therefore I 
see no reason why I should write any more. Sick or well, drunk or sober, 

“Yours I remain, 
“?. Fa." 


A fortnight after this letter was written, the first letter signed 
Junius appeared in the Public Advertiser. 

On the 5th of April in the same year he avows to Mackrabie 
that he is not a good correspondent : 


“‘T own that it would be more to my credit to fill a sheet to you once a 
month than write in the manner I do; but I think my brains, whenever I 
sit down to write a letter, are addled, and for the life of me I cannot get 
one step further. “So I remain, yours, 

“P. Fr.” 


From a letter to Mackrabie dated the 12th of February, 1771, 


additional evidence may be obtained as to the life led by Francis 
after office hours : 


“We lead a jolly kind of life; this night to a concert, on Thursday to a 
ridotto, on Saturday the opera, and on Tuesday to a grand private ball at 
the London Tavern.” 

That he was not always temperate is clear from his own 
admissions. One of them is contained in a letter to his cousin, 
Major Baggs: 

“ Fitzpatrick, Tilman, Gravier, and I dined yesterday at the Queen’s 


Arms. They drank immoderately—even I, who drank nothing but 
thimblefuls, grew intoxicated at last.” 


All Francis’s letters to his father are as filial in sentiment as 
those of any son could ‘be, while those to his wife are the letters 
of a loving husband. Two letters written to his wife from Bath 
not only show this, but they will serve another purpose which I 


shall state presently. The first is dated the 23rd of December, 
1771: 
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“My DEAREST WIFE,—I have got your two letters this morning, and 
pity you from the bottom of my heart. This bleeding I hope will have a 
good effect. Let me know constantly how you go on. There is nothing 
in this place to give me the smallest pleasure. My father may hold it out 
for years in this deplorable condition, or he may die to-morrow [Dr. 
Francis had been smitten with paralysis]. Mr. D’Oyly has resigned; but 
of this say nothing. In short I am a little heartsick. Pray tell my dear 
girls that I am infinitely proud of their behaviour. I shall write again 
to-morrow, and so for the present farewell. Yours, yours, 

“Fr. 3." 


The second letter was written on the day following: 


“My DEAREST Bersy,—It is not that I have anything to add to my 
letter of yesterday, but a letter is a comfort to you, and I am afraid you 
want it. My father was well enough this morning to go abroad in a chaise, 
but he relapses frequently, and is truly ina deplorable condition; he is 
hardly sensible of my being here, and if I did not live cheap and did not 
expect Mr. Godfrey I would return many days sooner than I intended. I 
have dined but once at a tavern, and have never supped out. I am very 
uneasy about the dear children, and much more so about you. It is hard that 
you should have so unpleasant a Christmas, but have a good heart, and 1’ll 
take care you shall have a merry New Year. I flatter myself your brother 
will be in London ina fortnight. I was invited to dine to-day with a 
riotous party, but did not like it, so dine at home alone; and Mrs. Walsh 
has sent me a ticket for a concert, so I take my music and my nourishment 
gratis. Iam very impatient to hear what Lord Barrington has determined 
about the War Office. I neither expect nor desire any alteration in my 
own situation—very likely Mr. Bradshaw may succeed. I am afraid my 
poor friend Walsh is very unhappy; she has represented their melancholy 
state to me with tears, and would gladly retire to any farm to avoid Bath; 
but this is impossible. I have swallowed an excellent fowl and roast chine, 
and now drink your health and all that’s dear to me at Fulham. And so, 
Honesty, adieu. ee 


The other purpose for which the foregoing letters have been 
quoted is to illustrate one of the extraordinary grounds on which 
it has been assumed that Francis wrote the letters signed Junius. 
At the time when he was at Bath living the quiet life described 
in his letters, when he was a married man and the father of five 
children, and was expecting to become the father of six, he is said 
to have made love to Miss Giles, to have danced with her at balls 
evening after evening, and to have sent verses to her in her 
praise. After Miss Giles had become Mrs. King and attained the 
age of sixty-five, she made a statement to this effect, and showed 
her friends a copy of the verses and the facsimile of an anony- 
mous note sent along with them. I leave the statement without 
further comment than the obvious one, that the probability of 
Mrs. King being mystified or mistaken is greater than that of 
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Francis, in the circumstances stated above, having been her 
lover. 

The passage in the first of the above letters, to the effect that 
“Mr. D’Oyly has resigned,” and the one in the second, that “I 
neither expect nor desire any alteration in my situation ” at the 
War Office, are important, inasmuch as D’Oyly was Deputy 
Secretary at War and the superior of Francis. In a letter to his 
cousin, Major Baggs, written a few days after returning from 
Bath, Francis says: 


“Immediately upon my return, my Lord Barrington was so good as to 
make me the offer [of D’Oyly’s place], with many obliging and friendly 
expressions. I had, however, solid reasons for declining the offer, and Mr. 
Andrew Chamier is appointed. All this I should be glad you would com- 
municate to anybody that is willing to hear it. I have schemes floating 
in my mind about a certain six months’ voyage, which perhaps are not 
quite out of the cards, and that’s all; if it succeeds you shall hear more, 
but it will not bear writing about.” 


Soon after this letter was written, Francis resigned his clerk- 
ship, and in the postscript to an official letter to Major Baggs, 
dated the 20th of March, 1772, he thus announces his resigna- 
tion: 


“DEAR Puit,—The formal letter you have just read is, I hope, the last 
you will receive from me in that style. At the end of this quarter I leave 
the War Office. It is my own act; be not alarmed for me; everything is 
secure and as it should be.” 


Three days later the following passage appeared in the Public 
Advertiser, in a letter signed “ Veteran,” the manuscript, which 
has been preserved, being in the handwriting of Junius: 


“The worthy Lord Barrington, not contented with having driven Mr. 
D’Oyly out of the War Office, has at last contrived to expel Mr. Francis.” 


It is maintained that Francis wrote both the paragraph in the 
letter to his cousin Major F. Baggs and that in the letter signed 
“ Veteran”; as every reader is competent to form an opinion on 
this matter, I need not offer one. 

Francis left the War Office in March; he started on a con- 
tinental tour in July, and he returned home in December, 1772. 
His friend Daniel Godfrey accompanied him. The account of 
his travels, which he has left on record, is not more interesting 
now than the accounts of other travellers in his day, the part 
relating to his visit to Pope Ganganelli excepted. His friend and 
he appear to have received special attention, being asked to sit 
upon a small sofa, instead of kissing the Pope’s slipper, a dis- 
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tinction which astonished their introducer. In the course of the 
conversation reported by Francis, the Pope said : 


“That if he had been Pope in the time of Harry the Eighth, he would 
have prevented the unfortunate separation of England; that Clement the 
Seventh was a weak man, and duped by Charles the Fifth; and Wolsey a 
man of ability, but blinded by his ambition; that the same temper and 
moderation on the part of the Holy See, which has lately recovered 
Portugal, would probably have preserved England.” 


The letter to Dr. Campbell, describing this interview, contains 
the following declaration towards the end : 


“Though not a convert to the doctrines of this Church, I am a proselyte 
to the Pope. Whoever has the honour of conversing with him will see 
that it is possible to be a Papist without being a Roman Catholic.” 


While absent from England, Francis heard of the death of his 
friend Calcraft, whom he had expected to join him at Naples. 
Caleraft had been the friend of Dr. Francis; the earliest letters 
of Philip Francis contain remembrances to him, and he was on 
terms of close intimacy with Calcraft. He left Francis a legacy 
of a thousand pounds and an annuity of two hundred pounds to 
Mrs. Francis in the event of her surviving her husband. More- 
over, he directed his trustees to return Francis to Parliament for 
the pocket borough of Wareham during the minority of his sons. 
Junius wrote on the 5th of October, 1771: 


“Even the silent vote of Calcraft is worth reckoning in a division. 
What though he riots in the plunder of the army, and has only determined 
to be a patriot when he could not be a peer!” 


In his fragment of autobiography Francis writes that, before 
leaving England, “ Caleraft agreed to join me at Naples in the 
autumn. We parted with every mark of affection, never to meet 
again.” Again, “To compleat my afflictions I received an 
account of Calcraft’s death while I was at Naples.” This is the 
man of whom Junius wrote in the terms quoted above, of whom 
Francis wrote in the terms just quoted and to whom he was so 
much indebted. Yet there are those who maintain that Junius 
was only a mask for Francis! 

The following passage in Francis’s autobiography is the jlast 
in which mention is made of his father, and it is written in a 
spirit which does him honour : 


“Soon after my return I went to Bath to see and take my final leave of 
my good father. A succession of paralytic strokes had gradually destroyed 
his faculties, and ruined a noble constitution. I found him reduced to a 
state lower than infancy, and insensible even to the pleasure of seeing a 
son he adored. May I never exhibit so melancholy a sight; or may they 
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who behold me look forward, as I do, with tenderness and sympathy to 
their own decline, and to the possibility of a similar misfortune! My 
father died on the 5th of March, 1773. I have kept all his letters with several 
of my own, and earnestly desire that they may be preserved for ever in my 
family.” 


Among the letters preserved is one which shows that Francis 
did not exaggerate when writing that his father adored him. It is 
dated the 9th of January, 1771, and concludes thus: “ Farewell, 
my dearly beloved and esteemed; may your boy make you as 
happy afather as Tam!” These words were penned after Francis 
had spent several days at Bath with his invalid father, when he 
was a husband, the father of five children and the expectant 
father of a sixth, and when he is represented in the character of 
Junius dancing with Miss Giles and penning verses in praise of 
her charms! 

The turning point in Francis’s career had now arrived. He 
was without employment; his capital was the thousand pounds 
left to him by Calcraft ; he was the possessor of a thousand acres 
of land in Pennsylvania, the husband of a wife who had no dowry, 
and the father of six children. His brother-in-law Mackrabie had 
returned from Philadelphia. Francis writes in his autobio- 
graphy : 


“The question now seriously agitated in my mind was whether I ought 
not to transplant myself at once, and take possession of this establishment 
{in Pennsylvania] before my little capital is exhausted. This was actually 
the subject of a dismal conversation between Mackrabie and me on the 
4th of June, when we accidentally met a gentleman in the park, who 
informed me that John Cholwell, one of the intended Commissioners for 
India, had declined the nomination. I immediately went to D’Oyly, who 
wrote to Grey Cooper. It was the king’s birthday, and Barrington had 
gone to court. I saw him the next morning. As soon as I had explained 
my views to him, he wrote the handsomest and strongest letter in my favour 
imaginable to Lord North. Other interests contributed, but I owe my 
success to Lord Barrington.” 


This Lord Barrington, to whom Francis was indebted for the 
honourable post of member of the Council of Bengal, with a 
salary of ten thousand pounds, is the same man of whom Junius 
wrote to Woodfall: “Having nothing better to do, I propose to 
entertain myself and the public with torturing that bloody 
wretch, Barrington.” Again, “Next to the Duke of Grafton, I 
verily believe that the blackest heart in the kingdom belongs to 
Lord Barrington.” Not only did Francis owe his appointment 
to Barrington, but he corresponded with him on a friendly 
footing, and visited him at his country seat after returning from 
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India. And yet there are those who maintain that Francis must 
have been Junius ! 

It has been alleged that Francis was sent to India because 
it was discovered that he had written the letters signed Junius, 
and that it was desired to get rid of him. These letters were 
re-published in two volumes on the 3rd of March, 1772, and it was 
on the 4th of June, 1773, that Francis learned there was a vacancy 
in the Council of Bengal, and made the application, which, thanks 
to Lord Barrington, proved successful. After Lord North had 
suggested Francis’s name to the king, the latter wrote from 
Kew, on the 8th of June, 1773, at thirty-two minutes past seven 
in the morning—these particulars being preserved in His 
Majesty’s own handwriting—“I do not know of their personal 
qualifications, except Mr. Francis, who is allowed to be a man of 
tallents.” If King George the Third had known that Francis 
had attacked him as Junius, he might have used different 
language when his name was submitted to him; but the facts as 
set forth clearly show how Francis’s appointment took place, and 
they show also that it had no connection with what he had done 
in any other capacity than as first clerk in the War Office and as 
a friend of Lord Barrington, the Secretary at War. 

While tracing Francis’s career from the time of his entering 
the War Office in 1763 till his resignation in 1772, it is manifest 
that he was fully occupied during the day with his official duties, 
and that he was as fully occupied amusing himself after office 
hours. He carried on an extensive correspondence with con- 
nexions and friends, though, to use his own words, he thought 
his brains were addled whenever he sat down to write a letter. 
It is alleged, however, that Francis found time to write all the 
letters signed by and attributed toJunius. As lam not discussing 
the authorship of these letters, 1 content myself with stating what 
others have said ; but I may add, as strictly pertaining to a paper 
on Francis, a few references made by him to Junius in the course 
of correspondence. Mackrabie, his brother-in-law, writes from 
America on the 10th of March, 1770, as follows : 


“But Junius is the Mars of malcontents. His letter to the king is past 
all endurance, as well as all compare. The Americans are under small 
obligations to him for his representation of them. I will do them more 
justice than he does, by declaring that his production is not very favour- 
ably read among them. Who the devil can he be ?” 


Francis replies, very naturally as I think, but very cunningly 
according to others, in these terms : 


“ Junius is not known, and that circumstance is perhaps as curious as 
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any of his writings. I have always suspected Burke; but, whoever he be, 
it is impossible he can ever discover himself. The offence he has given 
His Majesty and is more than any private man could support; he 
would soon be crushed. Almon has been found guilty of re-publishing the 
letter to the king, and Woodfall, who was the original publisher, is to be 
tried to-morrow. If he be found guilty, I fancy he will have reason to 
remember it.” 





Dr. Francis died under the belief that Burke was Junius, and 
left a paper behind him to that effect, which Francis copied, as 
he said, “from the foul draught of my father.” On the 25th of 
June, 1771, Francis wrote to his cousin, Major Baggs: 


“The Duke of Grafton, since his appointment to the Privy Seal, has 
had a peppering letter from Junius, who promises a continuance of his 
correspondence so long as he is in office.” 


A month later he wrote: 


“Junius has given Horne a most severe correction. The best on’t is 
that Junius, under pretence of writing Horne a private letter, makes him 
the editor of the grossest and most infamous libel that ever was printed. 
This I take to be a coup d'état. Wouldn’t you laugh if you saw the parson 


in the pillory for publishing a letter in which he himself is virulently 
abused ? ” 


The last of these references is in a letter to the same cousin on 
the 20th of August, 1771: 


“Junius and Wilkes seem to make common cause. Poor Horne is 
drubbed till he screeches for mercy. Never was there such a letter as 
Junius flattered him with; all mankind agree that it was his masterpiece, 
and now I hope that we shall never hear any more of them.” 


Francis was disappointed in his hope. He was disappointed, 
too, with his office in Bengal. He went thither full of confidence 
in his powers as a reformer, and he soon found himself engaged in 
a struggle with Warren Hastings, in which the latter had that 
superiority in argument which the majority of votes in a man’s 
favour always confers. Francis was not a genial man. His 
friend Godfrey wrote to him in 1775: 


“You have acquired the reputation of haughtiness, and an instance was 


mentioned to me of your treating a gentleman very unhandsomely at your 
own table.” 


Francis replied : 


“T know not on what facts or appearances the charge of loftiness imputed 
may be founded, but I can assure you, by everything that is sacred, the 
circumstance you allude to is utterly without foundation, and, as you do 
not mention the name of the gentleman whom I am supposed to have ill- 
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treated at my own table, I can only say that it is not in my nature, and an 
infamous calumny.” 

Not long afterwards he wrote the following passage in a letter 
to John Bourke, and this suffices to show that Francis was not 
beloved, and that he knew it: 


“T have laid the foundation of such personal odium against me as I am 
convinced will last me as long as I live, and probably descend to my 
children, the only inheritance I shall leave them.” 


Six years after landing in Bengal he had a quarrel of a graver 
kind than usual with Hastings, and challenged him to fight. 
They met, and Francis received a bullet in his body ; he thought 
his backbone was broken and that he was mortally wounded. 
However, the bullet was extracted and the wound healed. Not 
long after his recovery he returned to England, landing at Dover 
on the 19th of October, 1781. He left home poor, and returned 
with an ample competence. Though his salary was large, yet his 
fortune was not made by saving. He gained much money at 
whist from Mr. Barwell, one of his colleagues. In March, 1776, 
he writes to Mr. Chandler: “An extraordinary stroke of fortune 
has made me independent. ‘Two years more will raise me to 
affluent circumstances.” Two months later he writes to Mr. 
Fowke at Benares: 


“T believe I must revert to my first request to you to procure me a small 
venture of diamonds on the most favourable terms | can. I have actually 
won a fortune, and must think of some means of realising it in England.” 


And four months after this letter was written he sent one to his 
friend Godfrey, wherein he says : 

“You must know, my friend, that on the blessed day of this year of our 
Lord I had won about twenty thousand pounds at whist; it is reduced to 
about twelve, and I now never play but for trifles, and that only once 
a week. ... Whenever I am worth a clear entire sum of forty thousand 
pounds secure in England, Bengal may take care of itself.” 

When he returned in 1781, it may be assumed that he had 
gained the amount upon which he had set his heart. After being 
settled in England again, he estimated his income at upwards of 
three thousand pounds a year. 

While Francis was fortunate as a gamester, he had to pay a 
large sum for damages to an injured husband. The lady in the 
case was a young beauty of Danish extraction and Indian birth, 
who became M. Grand’s wife at the ave of sixteen. For diverting 
Madame Grand’s affections Francis had to pay M. Grand five 
thousand pounds. After separating from her husband and 
staying with Francis for a time, Madame Grand went to Europe. 
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After several vicissitudes of fortune she obtained a divorce in 
1798 from M. Grand, and on the 10th of September, 1802, she 
was married to Talleyrand, afterwards Prince of Benevento. This 
princess is the lady of whom the story runs that, when intro- 
duced to Humbolt, she supposed him to be Robinson Crusoe, and 
asked him where his man Friday was. 

Francis was so much disliked in England and India that, when 
he went to court after his return, the king and Lord North were 
the only persons who addressed him. However, he soon found 
friends in those who hated Warren Hastings as he did and who 
wished to make him suffer. Francis now lived in good style in 
Harley Street, and his chief sources of anxiety were the failing 
health of his wife and the delicate health of a daughter. 

He was returned to Parliament for Yarmouth in the Isle of 
Wight, at the general election of 1784, and soon after taking his 
seat he addressed the House for the first time in a debate on the 
financial affairs of the East India Company. This was on the 
2nd of July; on the 26th he made another speech, wherein he 
uttered the passage which William Pitt never forgave. 


“Lord Chatham is dead,” said Francis, “and has left nothing in this 
world which resembles him. He is dead, and his sins, and honour, and 
character, and understanding of the nation are dead with him.” 


A result of William Pitt’s aversion to Francis was the failure 
of an attempt to elect him a member of the committee to answer 
Warren Hastings’s reply to the articles of impeachment, and of a 
further attempt to appoint him a manager of the impeachment. 
The managers resented this by calling upon Francis to aid them 
in their duties. Not even Burke was more active or more 
earnest than Francis in pursuing Hastings, and it may be doubted 
whether the abortive impeachment ever would have occurred 
but for the grim malice and determination of Francis to obtain a 
triumph over Hastings at Westminster which he had failed to 
achieve in Calcutta. 

From 1784, when Francis entered the House of Commons, till 
1807, when his parliamentary career closed, he was a conspicuous 
figure in politics. He sided with Wilberforce in opposing the 
slave-trade ; he was the founder and most active member of the 
“Friends of the People,” and he was also on the most intimate 
terms with the Prince of Wales. A set of rooms in the Pavilion 
at Brighton was set apart for him. The Prince commonly 
called him “ grandpapa,” sang duets with his son, addressed his 
daughters by their Christian names, and petted his eldest grand- 
child. A passage from one of Francis’s letters to the Dowager 
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Marchioness of Downshire will show the footing he was on with 
the Prince: 


“ Our Prince has a peculiar weakness; he is led by fashion, the hero of 
the newspapers is the hero of the day. . . . Sheridan never forgave me for 
a truism that escaped me. We were giving names in lieu of titles to each 
other one evening at the Pavilion. The Prince said the Man of Ross was 
greater than Lord Ross; Fox was the Man of the People, &c.; the Prince 
did your humble servant the honour of calling him the ‘ Wise Man of the 
East.’ Sheridan looked vipers at me, and inquired whether sage homme 
meant & peu pres comme sage femme ? All laughed, and I said that, being 
so honoured by the Prince, I had no wish to change my title, or (bowing 
to Mr. Sheridan) I might be celebrated as the man in debt to Mr. S.; but, 
as that would be incredible, I would try to acquit myself by giving him the 
choice of two names, the man who extends England’s credit or the man of 
the papers. (N.B.—That very morning a puff had appeared which the P. had 
said was wn pew fort.) H.R.H. and C. laughed till they saw S. was cut to 
the quick, when the Prince, with a pitying air and tone, said, ‘ Don’t mind 
him, old fellow, his penalty shall be to find a name for me, and woe betide 
him if I’m not content with it!’ None had yet ventured on one for him, and 
all called out, ‘Name, name.’ I said with strong emphasis, ‘ The Man,’ and 
paused. ‘Go on,’ said Sheridan. ‘I’ve done, said I. ‘I’m content,’ said 
the Prince, bowing gracefully round.” 


Despite his fidelity to the Whigs and his flattery of the Prince, 
the hopes of Francis were never realised. When a new Governor- 
General of India was appointed in 1806, Sir Gilbert Eliot, 
afterwards Lord Minto, got the office which Francis had coveted 
for years, his compensation being a Knight Commandership of 
the Bath. It is reported that he was offered and refused the 
office of Governor at the Cape of Good Hope. 

His wife died in 1806; his third daughter, Harriet, had died 
at Nice three years before, and her body was the first one which 
was laid in the burying-ground set apart there for Protestants. 
At a later day his second daughter, Elizabeth, also fell a victim 
to consumption. However, two daughters were happily married, 
and they, as well as a son, survived him. 

Messrs. Parkes and Merivale, the biographers of Francis, have 
not devoted as much space as they might have done to the 
relations between Burke and their hero. These men made each 
other’s personal acquaintance in 1773, when Francis had been 
recommended for a seat on the Council of Bengal. Burke had 
received and declined such an offer, and he did his best in the 
House of Commons to advocate the claims of Francis. Both 
were supposed to have written the letters signed Junius, all the 
internal evidence appearing to be in favour of Burke, and all the 
external evidence in favour of Francis. Both co-operated in 
attacking Warren Hastings, but towards the close of a irial 
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which lasted five years, when no one who could weigh the 
matters at issue had any doubt as to the acquittal of Hastings, 
the belief that he would be found guilty on some of the charges 
was still entertained by Francis. His feelings with regard to 
Hastings are clearly set forth in a letter from Calcutta to 
William Burke, a kinsman of Edmund as is supposed, who was 
then at Madras, and who was introduced to Francis by Edmund. 
This letter is dated the 1st of October, 1777, being about three 
years before Francis’s return to England : 


“T do not wish you to meddle with our damned politics. Indeed, I 
wish my enemy no worse than to experience what I have done within the 
last three years. If every relation between guilt and punishment be not 
absolutely dissolved, a time I think will come when they who now triumph 
over me will tremble, if they do not repent. Appearances are yet in their 
favour, but I still hope that I shall rise with lustre out of this fire.” 


The result of the impeachment of Warren Hastings did not 
coincide with Francis’s expectations. Beyond an addition to the 
reputation of Sheridan and Burke as orators, no appreciable 
effect was produced by this merciless and protracted prosecution. 
Public sympathy was transferred to Hastings, not because he 
was impeccable, but because he had received harsh measure from 
his opponents. 

Quite as noteworthy as the relation of Burke and Francis to 
the impeachment of Hastings is the position taken up by Francis 
with regard to Burke’s view of the French Revolution. The 
letters which passed between them on the subject, and which are 
to be found in Burke’s correspondence, are too long to be given 
at length, but their interest will be seen if I quote some passages 
from them. Before publishing his ‘ Reflections on the Revolution 
in France,’ Burke sent the proofs to Francis, who returned them 
with the following letter : 


“T am sorry you should have the trouble of sending for the printed 
paper you lent me yesterday, though I own I cannot much regret even a 
fault of my own that helps to delay the publication of that paper. Iknow 
with certainty that Iam the only friend—and many there are—who ventures 
to contradict or oppose you face to face on subjects of this nature. They 
either care too little for you, or too much for themselves, to run the risk 
of giving you immediate offence, for the sake of any subsequent or remote 
advantage you might derive fromit; but what they withhold from you they 
communicate very liberally to me, because they think, or pretend, that I 
have some influence over you, which I have not, but which on the present 
occasion I most devoutly wish I had. I am not afraid of exasperating you 
against me at any given moment, because I know you will cool again, and 
place it all to the right account. 

“It is the proper province, and ought to be the privilege, of an inferior 
to criticise and advise. The best possible critic of the Iliad would be, ipso 
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facto, and by virtue of that very character, incapable of being the author 
of it. Standing, as I do, in this relation to you, you would renounce your 
superiority if you refused to be advised by me. 

“ Waiving all discussion concerning the substance and general tendency 
of this printed letter, I must declare my opinion that what I have seen of 
it is very loosely put together. In point of writing, at least, the manuscript 
you showed me first was much less exceptionable. Remember that this is 
one of the most singular, that it may be the most distinguished, and ought 
to be one of the most deliberate acts of your life. Your writings have 
hitherto been the delight and instruction of your own country; you now 
undertake to correct and instruct another nation, and your appeal, in 
effect, is to all Europe. Allowing you the liberty to do so in an extreme 
case, you cannot deny that it ought to be done with special deliberation in 
the choice of the topics, and with no less care and circumspection in the 
use you make of them. Have you thoroughly considered whether it be 
worthy of Mr. Burke, of a Privy Councillor, of a man so high and con- 
siderable in the House of Commons as you are, and holding the station you 
have obtained in the opinion of the world, to enter into a war of pamphlets 
with Dr. Price? If he answered you, as assuredly he will (and so will 
many others), can you refuse to reply to a person you have attacked? If 
you do, you are defeated in a battle of your own provoking, and driven to 
tly from ground of your own choosing. If you do not, where is such a 
contest to lead you but into a vile and disgraceful, though it were ever so 
victorious an altercation? Dii meliora! but if you will not, away with all 
jest, and sneer, and sarcasm; let everything you say be grave, direct, and 
serious. In a case so interesting as the errors of a great nation, and the 
calamities of great individuals, and feeling them so deeply as you profess 
to do, all manner of insinuation is improper, all gibe and nickname pro- 
hibited. Iu my opinion, all that you say of the Queen [Marie Antoinette] 
is pure foppery. If she be a perfect female character, you ought to take 
the ground upon her virtues; if she be the reverse, it is ridiculous in any 
but a lover to place her personal charms in opposition to her crimes. 
Either way, I know the argument must proceed upon a supposition, for 
neither have you said anything to establish her moral merits, nor have her 
accusers formally tried and convicted her of guilt. On this subject, how- 
ever, you cannot but know that the opinion of the world is not lately, but 
has been for many years, decided; but, in effect, when you assert her claim 
to protection and respect, on no other topics than those of gallantry, and 
beauty, and personal accomplishments, you virtually abandon the proof 
and assertion of her innocence, which you know is the point substantially 
in question. Pray, sir, how long have you felt yourself so desperately 
disposed to admire the ladies of Germany? I despise and abhor, as much 
as you can do, all personal insults and outrage, even to guiltiness, if I see 
it, where it ought to be, dejected and helpless; but it is vain to expect that 
I, or any reasonable man, shall regret the sufferings of a Messalina, as I 
should those of a Mrs. Crewe or a Mrs. Burke; I mean all that is beautiful 
amongst women. Is it nothing but outside? have they no moral minds? 
or are you such a determined champion of beauty as to draw your sword 
in defence of any jade upon earth provided she be handsome? Look back, 
I beseech you, and deliberate a little before you determine that this is an 
office that perfectly becomes you. If I stop here, it is not for want of a 
multitude of objections. The mischief you are going to do yourself is, to 
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my apprehension, palpable; it is visible; it will be audible. I snuff it in 
the wind; I taste it already; I feel it in every sense—and so will you here- 
after—when I vow to God (a most elegant phrase) it will be no sort of 
consolation for me to reflect that I did everything in my power to prevent 
it. I wish you were at the devil for giving me all this trouble; and so 
farewell. P. FRANCIS.” 


It is doubtful whether Burke had ever before received such a 
letter. He was not a man to be trifled or reasoned with. He 
was gifted with intellectual powers to an exceptional degree, but 
the wicked fairy at his birth had decreed that these should be 
marred by an intolerant and intolerable temper. Though a man 
of far less calibre than Burke, no other man of his day resembled 
Burke more closely than Sir Philip Francis did in mental arrogance 
and personal irascibility. No surprise can be felt by those who are 
acquainted with the dispositions of the two men to learn that the 
letter which I have just quoted produced its natural effect upon 
him in the highest measure. He instantly wrote a long reply, 
from which I shall make an extract to serve as a specimen of the 
whole. Burke’s son forwarded this letter, and wrote to Francis 
what is in effect a remonstrance against troubling or exciting his 
father, concluding by letting it be understood that he deemed 
Francis in the wrong. 


“Do I not know my father at this time of day? I tell you his folly is 
wiser than the wisdom of the common herd of able men. Reflect upon all 
this, and believe me to be, with as much respect as is left me for the opinions 
of anybody but my father, a great admirer of all you have ever said or 
written.” 


Before quoting the following passage, I may observe that the 
sting in Francis’s remark was the fact that he was the only 
friend of Burke’s who had spoken his mind freely to him: 


“You are the only friend I have who will dare to give me advice; I must 
therefore have something terrible in me which intimidates all others who 
know me from giving me the only unequivocal mark of their regard. What- 
ever this rough and menacing manner may be, I must search myself upon 
it; and when I discover it, old as I am, I must endeavour to correct it. I 
flattered myself, however, that you, at least, would not have thought my 
other friends justified in withholding from me their services of this kind. 
You certainly do not always convey to me your opinions with the greatest. 
tenderness and management, and yet I do not recollect, since I first had 
the pleasure of your acquaintance, that there has been a heat or a coolness 
of a single day’s duration, on my side, during that whole time. I believe 
your memory cannot present to you an instance of it. I ill deserve friends if I 
throw them away on account of the candour and simplicity of their good 
nature. In particular, you know that you have in some instances favoured 
me with your instructions relative to things I was preparing for the public. 
If I did not in every instance agree with you, I think you had, on the 
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whole, sufficient proof of my docility to make you believe that I received 
your corrections, not only without offence, but with no small degree of 
gratitude. 

“Your remarks upon the first two sheets of my Paris letter relate to the 
composition of the matter—the composition, you say, is loose, and I am quite 
sure of it; I never intended it should be otherwise. For, purporting to be 
what in truth it originally was, a letter to a friend, I had no idea of digesting 
it in a systematic order; the style is open to correction, and wants it. My 
natural style of writing is somewhat careless, and I should be happy in 
receiving your advice towards making it as little vicious as such a style is 
capable of being made. The general character and colour ofa style, which 
grows out of the writer’s peculiar turn of mind and habit of expressing 
his thoughts, must be attended to in all corrections; it is not the insertion 
of a piece of stuff, though of a better kind, which is at all times an 
improvement.” 


These last sentences, which are in Burke’s best vein, form the 
prelude to a vehement reply to Francis’s comments which I 
cannot quote for lack of space, but which I advise those who 
are interested in what they have just read to peruse for them- 
selves. It is more to my present purpose to set forth what 
Francis thought and how he wrote, and, with that object in view, 
I give the following extract from a letter which he wrote to 
Burke after the ‘Reflections’ were published and he had read 
them in their final form : 


“My pEAR Mr. Burxe,—When I took, what is vulgarly called, the 
liberty of opposing my thoughts and wishes to the publication of yours, 
on the late transactions in France, I do assure you that I was not moved 
so much by a difference of opinion on the subject-matter of the publication 
as by an apprehension of the personal uneasiness and vexation which, one 
way or other, I thought you would suffer by it. The labours you had in 
hand seemed to excuse you sufficiently from undertaking a new one; and 
I confess I was very unwilling to see them disturbed or interrupted by an 
altercation with men who were utterly unworthy of levelling themselves 
with you, in a contest of this kind. As to the resentment of such men, I 
know very well that it ought to be disregarded whenever it ought to be 
encountered. I know that virtue would be useless if it were not active, 
and that it can rarely be active without exciting the most malignant of all 
enmity, that in which envy predominates, and which, having no injury to 
complain of, has no ostensible motive either to resent or to forgive. That 
sort of hatred is always implacable, but not always impotent; on the 
question, whether tke occasion demanded, and the parties deserved, so 
much of your notice as you have given them, you had a right to decide, 
as you have done, for yourself. On that point you may be perfectly sure 
that I shall never say another word, unless it be to defend and support you 
to the utmost of my power. That is my office now. While I thought the 
measure was in suspense, I had another duty to perform, and I gave you my 
thoughts, not prudently and cautiously as I might have done, but frankly 
and cordially as I ought todo. Away with all that sort of reason which 
banishes the affections! You see that/I have not neglected my studies, and 
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that I have profited by them already. Once for all, I wish you would let 
me teach you to write English; to me, who am to read everything you 
write, it would be a great comfort, and to you no sort of disparagement. 
Why will you not allow yourself to be persuaded that polish is material to 
preservation ? 

“It has not been in my power to read more than one third of your book, 
I must taste it deliberately ; the flavour is too high, the wine is too rich, I 
cannot take a draughtof it. All that you say of the revolution in England 
is excellent in its substance, and in its illustration incomparable. I wait 
to see how you apply that example, with strict justice, to the reproach of 
the proceedings in France.” 


In 1814, when Sir Philip Francis was seventy-five, he married 
for the second time, his bride being Miss Emma Watkins, who 
was then thirty-two. They had made each other’s acquaintance 
about the time that Francis’s first wife died in 1806. Lady 
Francis was proud of her aged husband, whom she felt convinced 
was the writer of the letters signed Junius. Sir Philip had lived 
long enough to have ascertained that, when a lady has made up 
her mind, neither force nor argument will avail to influence it 
Moreover, he was old enough also to feel a childish delight in 
the worship of a woman who was forty-three years his junior. A 
year before their marriage Mr. Taylor had published a work 
entitled ‘A Discovery of the Author of the Letters of Junius, 
founded on such evidence and illustrations as explain all the 
mysterious circumstances and apparent contradictions which 
have contributed to the concealment of this most important 
secret of our times,’ and designed to show that the joint authors 
of the letters were Dr. Francis and his son Philip. Two years 
after their marriage Mr. Taylor wrote a second book entitled 
‘The Identity of Junius with a Distinguished Living Character 
Established, and designed to show that Junius was another name 
for Sir Philip Francis. 

I stated at the outset that I did not intend to deal with Sir 
Philip Francis as an element in the Junius controversy.* 

Suffice it to say at present, that, without asserting Francis 
was Junius, many things were done by him to confirm his wife in 
her belief that he was the “shadow of a shade.” If he were 
Junius, then scarcely a man of note who had been his patron and 
friend escaped his denunciation, those to whom Francis was 
indebted for his rise and success in the world being classed by 
Junius among the vilest of mankind. When an old man, 


* Those who desire my opinion on this head may find it set forth in a 
series of papers in the Atheneum, entitled “Facts about Junius and 
Francis,” which appeared on the 11th and 25th of August, and the 25th of 
September, 1888. 
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Francis not only encouraged his wife in her belief that he had 
written the letters which she admired, but he made the following 
note in the fifth volume of his copy of Belsham’s ‘ History of 
Great Britain’: “I wrote this speech for Lord Mansfield as well 
as all those of Lord Chatham on the Middlesex Election.” Those 
who accept this statement as correct can have no difficulty in 
regarding Sir Philip Francis as Junius. Those who ask for 
proof of his having written a speech for Mansfield and Chatham, 
and the letters signed Junius, will ask in vain. 

Sir Philip was tall and slender, very active and very unami- 
able. He became most penurious in his old age. His fond 
second wife writes of his personal appearance as follows :— 


“In point of dress, Sir Philip was of the old school, and objected much 
to anything like a ‘ free and easy’ style of costume. Boots and trousers 
in a drawing-room were an abomination to him. His own dress (late in 
his life) was often fairly open to criticism. It was very difficult to make 
him believe that a coat which had seen long service ought to be cashiered, 
and he would uphold the merits of such a garment in a manner which was 
alternately the amusement and the despair of his family.” 


Lady Francis also records that, in a large company, her 
husband enunciated the following sentence as being the most 
valuable result of his long experience of life: “‘ Never give, never 
lend, never pay anything to anybody on any account.” Out ofa 
desire that no unnecessary outlay should be incurred, Sir Philip 
Francis gave the laudable order that his funeral should be 
strictly private. His wish was respected. He died at his house 
in St. James’s Square, on the 22nd of December, 1818, and, on 
the 3lst of the same month, he was buried at Mortlake, his son 
being the only mourner. 

W. Fraser Rae, 
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Dr. Gabriel's Experiment. 


Dr. GasrieL’s experiment with its extraordinary result has been 
thoroughly sifted by many learned and scientific societies. Indeed I 
believe the whole scientific world has at last been forced to accept if 
not to understand the facts in connection with it. It is not so, 
however, with the outside world—the lay public; exaggerated 
accounts have found their way into the daily papers; rapacious 
contributors to weekly light literature have eagerly seized upon the 
weird truth to build upon it a tower of sensational fiction ; writers of 
leading articles totally ignorant of the true story have gone so far as 
to accuse those directly concerned of wilful fraud. 

To those who have known Dr. Gabriel, and have enjoyed his 
friendship ; to those who have been his fellow-workers in science 
and have learned to appreciate his genius ; these misunderstandings, 
these ridiculous exaggerations are especially painful. It is, then, 
under such circumstances that I have been requested to write clearly, 
and as far as possible without the use of scientific terms, all that is 
known of this remarkable experiment. 

Dr. Gabriel has been well known in medical circles as the rising 
oculist of St. Joseph’s Hospital. His indefatigable efforts have 
largely added to the literature of his special subject. His investiga- 
tions and experiments in optics and the surgery of the eye have 
placed him in the front rank of his profession, and have secured for 
him a lasting reputation. 

Our acquaintance, I regret to say, was not extensive ; occasionally 
we have met at the house of his colleague Dr. Benson, sometimes in 
the hunting field and rarely in society. 

There is no necessity to describe his personal appearance, suffice it 
to say that it needed but a glance to assure one that he was a man of 
keen intellect and a gentleman. His manner, always courteous, was 
somewhat too reserved to please most people, although amongst his 
intimate friends this reserve was found to cover a mine of humour 
and good nature. 

From Dr. Benson I have learned much concerning the oculist’s 
private life, his work at the hospital, his inventions and experiments, 
and the esteem in which he was held by his colleagues. 

A little more than a year ago, Dr. Gabriel married the beautiful 
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daughter of a celebrated artist, a girl who, without being in the least 
degree a blue-stocking, had received a far higher education than most 
English women. She interested herself greatly in her husband’s 
studies and by her artistic abilities was enabled to be of considerable 
service to him in preparing drawings to illustrate his great work on 
the ‘ Eye.’ Much of her time was spent in such useful labour. 

No wonder then these two were more united than the majority of 
married people. 

Although Mrs. Gabriel’s beauty was of such an high order as to 
have made it an easy matter for her to reign as a leading star in 
society, society’s prizes had no temptation for her. Entirely 
devoted to her husband and his work, her happiness was perfect. 
Truly Dr. Gabriel was a fortunate man to have won such a companion 
in toil and recreation! But their happiness was short lived. They 
had been married but one year—one year of unbroken gladness— 
when, the summer session having passed, Dr. Gabriel put science and 
practice entirely away, and prepared to spend his month’s vacation in 
Alpine climbing. His wife never hesitated to share this toilsome 
pleasure ; strong and robust, it was just the exercise most fascinating 
to her energetic nature. The story of her fate isa short one. One 
morning the daily papers contained a short account of “ another 
frightful accident in the Alps.” Mrs. Gabriel and a guide were killed 
by a mass of falling rock. Dr. Gabriel, though much injured, 
recovered. On his return to England he gave up all professional 
work, A ghastly change had taken place. In his haggard face and 
grey hair, few could recognise the great oculist who had been the 
picture of strong and energetic manhood. His colleagues and fellow- 
professors endeavoured to persuade him to return to his practice and 
hospital work, but in vain. He would see but few friends, and for 
some time Dr. Benson only was admitted. This excellent man was 
much alarmed at his condition, but failed to arouse the widower from 
the despondent state into which he had fallen. 

Weeks passed, and still no signs of improvement appeared. Dr. 
Gabriel’s seclusion became even more profound, so that it was with 
difficulty Dr. Benson could obtain access to him. 

Rumours were circulated that the shock of his wife’s death and 
the injuries he himself had sustained had affected his mind, but these 
reports were emphatically denied by those friends who were successful 
in obtaining an audience. The household servants, too, declared that 
beyond his excessive reserve there was nothing unusual in his manner. 
‘They said he spent most of his time in his laboratory, where he 
frequently remained the whole day and the greater part of the night, 
and was evidently absorbed in an experiment of great interest. 

Let me here introduce myself in order to explain the part taken 
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by me in the events which followed. I will first state that I have 
no connection whatever with the medical profession. Being of inde- 
pendent means and of a somewhat scientific turn, I have devoted 
much time to the study of photography, especially those branches so 
seldom attempted by amateurs, viz., enlarging and reproducing. In 
this way I have been able to be of service to many eminent histo- 
logists and microscopists—including my friend Dr. Benson—men 
who have no time to register the result of their researches by this 
means themselves. The work has an indescribable fascination for 
me; I have studied under the most celebrated professors of photo- 
graphy both in this country and on the Continent, and I think I can 
say without vain boasting, that I can hold my own against any 
amateur or professional in this art. By this means I became 
acquainted with many colleagues of Dr. Gabriel, and from them 
heard many details of his works. 

One night after a meeting of the Histological Society, we were 
rediscussing the speech of the evening when Dr. Benson, who had 
been called away an hour or two previously, returned, his genial 
countenance preternaturally grave and anxious. He soon told us 
that he had just come from Dr. Gabriel, who had become suddenly 
and unaccountably stone blind! Such an announcement at once 
stopped all further discussion on the “cholera bacillus,” the subject 
of the meeting, and Dr. Benson was eagerly questioned for further 
information. ‘ The case completely baffles me,” said the physician. 
“Dr. Gabriel declares that on awaking this morning, he found that 
he had entirely lost his sight—he appears totally unable to distinguish 
light from darkness. I have carefully examined the optic dises with 
the ophthalmoscope,” continued he, “ without being able to make out 
the faintest change in retina; and there are no symptoms which 
would lead one to believe he had sustained any cerebral lesion. I 
have never been so puzzled by any case in my life.” 

Many theories to account for this phenomenon were at once 
advanced by some of the younger men present, most of them holding 
that the blindness resulted from mischief set up in the brain by the 
accident in the Alps. To this, Dr. Benson could not agree, his great 
experience in these cases leading him to expect symptoms which 
were conspicuous by their absence in Dr. Gabriel’s misfortune. 

“There is a remarkable mental condition here,” added the doctor, 
‘‘ which, although it does not bear upon the question from a patholo- 
gical point of view, is as interesting and surprising as it is inexplic- 
able. Itis this. Dr. Gabriel, in losing his sight, has also lost all 
melancholy, all his former depression of spirits ; in fact, he has quite 
returned to his natural cheerful condition. During my short 
interview he never once expressed any regret at this crowning 
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calamity, and although fully convinced that he would never see again 
he appeared in no way distressed.” 

There were many grave faces and significant nods as Dr. Benson 
concluded. Poor Gabriel, they believed him mad. 

Time proved that neither Dr. Gabriel’s extraordinary return of 
cheerfulness nor his'loss of sight was of a transitory nature; both were 
perfectly incomprehensible. There was one thing, however, evident 
enough to the uneducated as well as to the professional eye—it was, 
that in spite of the great improvement in spirits, our friend’s health 
was rapidly and surely failing. This decline was as mysterious as 
the blindness. Those who believed they had traced the latter to 
cerebral lesion, the result of the accident, declared the former to be 
quite in accordance with their diagnosis. Whatever it was, this fact 
remained, Dr. Gabriel was steadily sinking. 

One day a messenger brought me the following letter from Dr. 
Benson :— 


“ Dear A.,, 

“Tn a few hours Gabriel will be no more. I have received 
from him a sealed document, in which, he states, will be found 
information that may offer some explanation as to the cause of his 
blindness. He desires a post-mortem examination to be made upon 
his body immediately after death, if possible. He fully believes that 
something of unparalleled interest will be discovered should the 
examination be carefully conducted. In order that it may be as 
complete as possible, he wishes any abnormal discovery to be at once 
photographed. For many reasons it is undesirable to employ a pro- 
fessional photographer. Knowing that you have much spare time, 
I venture to feel sure you will assist us in this matter. If you have 
no other engagement, please hold yourself in readiness to start at a 
moment’s notice. 

“Tn haste, 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“ Henry Benson.” 


I readily agreed to give my services whenever they might be 
required, and prepared such apparatus as I was accustomed to use on 
similar occasions. 

Early one morning Dr. Benson called for me on his way to 
Gabriel’s house. He had just received information that the poor 
oculist was in articulo mortis. We arrived a few minutes before the 
end. Quietly we entered the darkened chamber. How difficult it 
was to believe that those intelligent eyes, even in these last moments 
so lustrous and deep, could be absolutely sightless; wide open, they 
were turned as if searchingly upon the face of the physician, as with 
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his fingers lightly on the patient’s hand he leaned over the bed. 
But there was no reflection of the doctor’s grave and anxious look— 
a peaceful smile spread over the handsome features, flickered for a 
moment, and there remained stereotyped in death. 

Sadly we left the room and joined a few professional friends who, 
like myself, had been invited to attend. Dr. Benson then produced the 
sealed document mentioned in his letter, and read aloud as follows: 


“My experiences during the past few months have been so abnormal 
—in every respect so inexplicable and apparently so far beyond the 
bounds of human reasoning, that, believing I should be regarded as a 
madman were I to publish them, I earnestly request that the facts 
which I am about to relate may be hidden from all but those present 
at the autopsy, should the examination of my dead body fail to bring 
forth confirmatory evidence. It is now many months since the 
accident in the Alps severed me from my dear wife. The sunshine 
of my existence was changed to the darkest gloom of despondency. 
No twilight of fading health broke the suddenness with which the 
night fell upon me. My own injuries were not as serious as have 
been supposed, and I do not believe my present condition is in any 
way connected with them. The brain concussion and shock impaired 
my mental faculties in one respect only—I could never perfectly 
recall my wife’s face. For hours I have tried to conjure up her 
image, to form a dream-picture, without success. Her portraits were 
to me as likenesses of some other woman. There were her features 
certainly—the shape and pose of her beautiful head—but not she— 
not my darling. The phantoms of those long-forgotten, old school- 
fellow patients, hosts of casual acquaintances would pass before me 
with maddening distinctness; but the one who had made my life 
of monotony a brief era of happiness, was hidden even from my 
mind’s eye. 

“For a few weeks I returned to professional duties and endeavoured 
to forget my misfortunes in hard work. Whatever success I achieved 
in the day was undone at night. Sleep came but fitfully—no dream 
gave even a shadowy glimpse of the happy past. 

“It was about this time I experienced a remarkable sensation, by 
what means produced I cannot say. Certain I was that occasionally, 
in the room, at my side, bending over me, waiting, watching, was my 
wife’s soul, spirit, or whatever the immortal form may be. No 
physical sign existed, no sound, nothing visible or tangible, yet the 
conviction was overwhelming. Never a believer in things super- 
natural, I fought resolutely against the idea, till at length convinced 
in spite of reason, I devoted all my energies to the study of 
psychology and its literature, in feeble hope of arriving at the 
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mystery’s solution. Volume after volume I threw aside in disgust. 
Hundreds of cases somewhat similar to mine I found recorded, and as 
many ridiculous theories advanced to account for them, but not one 
that would bear scientific investigation. Who would credit my story ? 
who would not believe me to be the victim of a morbid imagination ? 

“A clue, however, came at last, and from a most unexpected quarter. 
Once while sitting in my study, I felt the indescribable sensation 
slowly stealing over me; all excitement and horror had long passed, 
for these ‘ visitations’ were now frequent. I only longed once more 
to behold my beloved wife. I looked up from the book I was 
reading, vainly seeking the invisible form. The night was far 
advanced—everything was still, not a stir or rustle disturbed the 
silence. Presently the sound of a slight splash caused me to glance 
in the direction of a small globe aquarium placed in a far corner of 
the room. I was surprised to observe the evident agitation of the 
golden carp it contained. That they were extremely terrified I 
detected in a moment, having studied their habits very closely. Yet 
there was no apparent cause for such excitement. It was impossible 
that the slight movement in raising my head could produce such an 
effect. No cat, dog, or other animal was in the apartment. Was it 
possible that the ‘presence’ hidden from me was visible to these 
lower creatures ? 

“Night after night I carefully watched the tiny aquarium. On 
each occasion the disturbance amongst its occupants was coincident 
with the phenomenal sensations ! 

“Here was food for reflection! a possible means of grasping the 
grand secret of the supernatural. The task was now to find in what 
respect the vision of these fish differs from our own. 

“Now the sense of sight is the perception of light and shade. 
Colour is but a part of light, for the ordinary white solar light is a 
combination of all the colours of the spectrum. Moreover, it is a 
fact that when light is passed through a prism, and broken up into 
the beautiful colours of the rainbow, there are rays beyond the red 
and violet ends which are quite imperceptible to us, but that they do 
exist can be demonstrated by their effects upon certain chemicals. 
The sensitive plate of a camera receives them and shows the 
presence of celestial bodies whose beams have no effect upon the 
human retina. Thus photographs are taken of suns which have 
long ceased to shine; kettles of boiling water can be photographed 
in the dark. Therefore we must admit our own eyes are but very 
imperfect perceivers. But how about the so-called ‘lower animals?’ 
Has not one of our most celebrated living naturalists proved by his 
experiments upon ants that these insects are clearly sensitive to rays 
beyond the violet? What they see is probably a colour perfectly 
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inconceivable to us. Is it not possible that the so-termed ‘ ghost- 
seers’ may be gifted with retine sensitive to these ultra rays? 
Would not this theory account for many remarkable cases of persons 
beholding apparitions, and in which circumstantial evidence seems to 
point to the honesty of those visited? Because we cannot as yet 
understand these phenomena we call them ‘delusions.’ Must it 
ever be beyond the power of science to supply us with a means of 
increasing our sense of sight in this direction ? 

“Such were the questions suggested by the splash of a tiny gold 
fish! To answer them in a practical form was the task I now set 
myself. I determined to carry out an elaborate series of experiments 
upon the visual apparatus of fish; taking into consideration the 
changes light must undergo in passing through the refracting media 
of the curved glass of the aquarium and the bubbling water it 
contained. My goal was to see the unseen—to construct an 
apparatus which should enable the human eye to perceive the ultra 
rays. Whether I succeeded or no can be proved only upon the 
dissecting table. Perhaps, after all, I am mad, and the phenomena 
which I am about to relate are but hallucinations of a morbid mind. 

“T do not intend to describe in detail the progress of this novel 
study, nor to disclose the various discoveries which enabled me to 
succeed after many weary failures. 

“The startling and altogether unsuspected consequences of my 
success compel me to believe that I have overstepped the moral 
bounds of science, and that I should be increasing my guilt were I to 
enable others to follow in my path. It must be suflicient for me to 
say that the medium I constructed through which I was to behold 
the dead was, to all appearances, an arrangement of coloured lenses. 
It was not long before I had an opportunity of testing my discovery. 
One night I awoke with the consciousness that my wife was 
present. I even knew that she was bending over me. I could 
almost imagine her breath upon my cheek. My optical apparatus 
lay on a table within easy reach—with a palpitating heart I placed 
it before my eyes. For a moment I was dazzled by a brilliant flash 
of light; then, clothed in indescribable colours, I beheld the face of 
my dead wife. To give the very faintest idea of these marvellous 
hues is utterly impossible. They could no more be imagined than 
one could conceive a new sense. Nothing in our earthly experience 
can give the least notion of their enchanting beauty. Yet the face 
did not appear unnatural—on the contrary, it seemed perfectly real 
and substantial. It was my beautiful wife transcendentally beau- 
tiful. Impulsively I sprang towards her, throwing aside the lenses 
in my ecstasy. They fell upon the floor, shivered to atoms. Yet 
the brilliant image remained before me in all its loveliness. In the 
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excitement of the moment this did not seem strange. I was in a 
semi-delirium. 

“How long I continued in this ecstatic state I cannot teli. I 
remember being aroused by the opening of the bedroom door, and 
the voice of my valet informing me that it was time to arise. I 
turned in the direction of the sound but could see nothing except 
my wife’s features. I did not for a moment suspect the truth. I 
believed my sight was temporarily impaired, as is naturally the case 
after gazing at an extremely bright object. But before long I awoke 
to the fact that I was blind to everything but my wife’s image. This 
remained permanently before me, but not in its original hues—still 
more beautiful tints gradually eclipsed the others, probably their 
complementary colours. This final apparition has never left me. 
Whether my lids are ciosed or open, my wife is always before my 
eyes. At times I feel her presence, but her voice is dumb for ever. 

“Tt had never occurred to me, during the time I was elaborating my 
experiment, that the ultra rays might have an injurious effect upon 
the retina. I now believe that these rays of unusual light have 
produced a pathological change in this membrane. It is for those 
who conduct the examination of my remains to prove by actual 
demonstration the truth of my story.” 


Dr. Benson laid the paper on the table. Some time elapsed before 
the impressive silence was broken. Each one present remained 
absorbed in reflection upon these extraordinary revelations. At last 
it was suggested that the ghastly object of the meeting should be 
carried out. This is not the place for me to describe the details of 
the examination. It is enough to say that as Dr. Gabriel had 
anticipated, in a part of the retinal membrane of both eyes, what is 
known as the “ visual purple” was found to be permanently bleached, 
forming two “ optograms,” or natural (?) photographs, which clearly 
defined the outline of a beautiful head. 

These optograms were immediately enlarged by photography. 
The two pictures thus obtained were placed together and viewed 
through an ordinary stereoscope. 

On looking through the instrument, as I am doing at this present 
moment, I see the dim and misty image of a female head, like an 
unfinished sketch of a beautiful model. It is difficult to believe that 
it is an actual photograph of a disembodied spirit. Yet such it is, 
and without doubt a witness to the truth of Dr. Gabriel’s story and 
the success of his experiment. 

Dr. Gabriel’s death remains a mystery. Nothing was found at 
the examination which could in any way explain it. 
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George Cruikshank as Virtuoso. 


With George Cruikshank as humorist, satirist, caricaturist and, 
finally, unrelenting foe to drink and doughty champion of temper- 
ance, we are all more or less, and certainly the best of us less than 
we should be, acquainted. 

As the political satirist, seizing the pencil from the palsied fingers 
of the besotted Gillray and infusing an intellectuality, which was 
wanting in his more robust and audacious predecessor, we know him. 

Without “the inimitable George” we are aware 
the dustman would have had no apotheosis. He, 
too, it was that “levelled his wit against the 
Regent and did his very prettiest for the Princess.” 

All these things we know and more, and his 
fond admirers, Thackeray, Blanchard Jerrold, 
Cuthbert Bede, George William Reid, have they not most lovingly 
dwelt upon them ? 

But of George as the virtuoso, the petit maitre, the man of taste, 
the lover of bric-a-brac, the worshipper of the archaic, the antique, 
who has had the temerity even to suggest such a thing? 

Once indeed, Blanchard Jerrold tells us, a writer did actually charge 
Cruikshank with being a collector of curiosities, and he, in his 
‘Omnibus,’ thus reproved him— 








“No single symp I was about to say that no single symptom of a 
curiosity, however insignificant, is visible in my dwelling, when by audible 
tokens I was (or rather am) rendered sensible of the existence of a pair of 
bellows. Well, in these it must be admitted that we do possess a curiosity. 
We call them ‘bellows,’ because, on a close inspection, they appear to 
bear a much stronger resemblance to ‘bellows’ than to any other species 
of domestic implement; but what in reality they are, the next annual 
meeting of the great Scientific Association must determine; or the public 
may decide for themselves, when admitted hereafter to view the precious 
deposit in the British Museum.” 


Then follows an amusing sketch of them. 


“The origin of the bellows I know not,” says their owner; “but a 
suspicion has seized me that they might have been employed in the ark, 
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had there been a kitchen fire there; and they may have assisted in raising 
a flame under the first tea-kettle put on to celebrate the laying of the 
first stone of the great wall of China.” 


Now surely, in reading this, the question must rise in the mind of 
the most casual observer, “Why this almost indignant repudiation 
of a taste, to say the least of it, harmless, and, in the eyes of an 
artist at least, generally ranking as a virtue ?” 

Qui s'excuse s’aceuse at once methought, and, although far from 
imputing for a moment that there was anything false in the 
statement that the pair of bellows was the sole and only curio in his 
house, I began to wonder whether, as a matter of fact, it were not the 
guilty suspicion that the heart of the virtuoso was latent in him that 
made “ the great George” so insist upon, and glory in, the absence 
of any objective evidence of what he felt it due to the dignity of his 
mission to despise. 

Now rarely, I knew, is there a subjective motive in the human 
heart which does not, in some way or other, find its expression 
outwardly, where the man is a man of action, and, in studying and 
revelling in the works of the man “who drew the awful Jew,” I kept 
my eyes on the alert for any symptoms of the taste so strenuously 
repudiated. 

Some of the results of my observations I propose to give in this 
paper, and if the only outcome is that a few of my readers are 
thereby induced to look once again at the marvellous legacy of beauty 
and imagination which has been left to us by “the prince of 
caricaturists and one of the best of men,” as Samuel Phelps styled 
him, my labour will not have been in vain. 

In writing of George Cruikshank one is, of necessity reminded of 
his great contemporary, John Leech, and it will, I think, be found 
germane to our immediate subject to dwell for a few moments upon 
a difference in the two men, which, as far as I know, has never been 
insisted upon or even hinted at. 

Both of these marvellous illustrators were, as are all true artists, 
lovers of the beautiful, but with one great distinction. To Leech the 
beauty on the earth was the beauty that God makes. To Cruikshank 
the beauty that he recognised was man’s handicraft. To Leech the 
human form was a divine, soul-containing thing, which he often drew 
as beautiful as he could make it. His women are the idealisations 
by a lover of his mistress. To Cruikshank the human creature was 
chiefly an animal to be caricatured. To understand what I mean, 
let those who can turn to volume xii. of ‘Bentley’s Miscellany,’ 
between the covers of which we shall find work by both of these 
artists. Opening at page 442, just look at the central figure in the 
picture called “Mr. Ledbury and Jack Johnson give a ‘soirée 
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dansante,’ ” 


page 331. 

These two I turn to wholly at random. How instinct with beauty 
and grace is the former. There’s not a man of us who would not, an 
he could, be in dear, ridiculous Mr. Ledbury’s shoes, footing it 
opposite that delightful little figure in cap and pinafore. What a 
tender, gallant, reverential homage the artist thereby pays to pure 
womanhood. One feels that at some time he has said to himself— 
“there is no more beautiful thing that God in His goodness has given 
to fallen man to look upon, and that thing, as far as in me lies, I 
will perpetuate ”—and so he has done in a hundred instances. 

And then turn to, or rather don’t turn to, but take my word for, 
the picture of the timber merchant’s wife and daughters opposite 
page 331. Oh, how vulgar that mother is, and how vulgar those 
daughters are, and how vulgar mamma’s portrait is which hangs on 
the wall by the side of papa’s, and how like that vulgar portrait is to 
the vulgar young ladies belowit. Indeed, how very well it might 
stand for the contemporary portrait of either of those vulgar young 
ladies. 

To sum up; Leech saw that the grotesque and beautiful are not 
antagonistic; Cruikshank, at least in the early part of his career, 
could not caricature without, at the same time, mocking. 

We have charged Cruikshank with a want of recognition of the 
beauty, nay, well-nigh with a debasement, of the human model, but 
with that our indictment, certainly not a light one, ceases. 

If then it is evident that he regarded man himself with the eye of 
a cynic, it is equally evident that with his fellow-creatures as 
handicraftsmen, as conceivers and makers of beautiful things, he 
was in most thorough sympathy and accord. 

And surely this is a trait which is characteristic of almost every 
typical virtuoso and man of taste. We have only to remind our- 
selves of the author of ‘ Vathek,’ of Horace Walpole, indeed of any 
of the world-famed dilettanti to find that cynicism goes most often 
hand in hand with a love of the fine arts. 

And in this connection it is not uninteresting to note that when- 
ever Cruikshank wants to poke fun at an inanimate object of any 
sort, he has recourse to the very simple expedient of turning it into a 
human being. Just look, for example, at page 146 of C. W. 
Hoskyns’s ‘Chronicles of a Clay Farm.’ There we have such a 
grotesque sun and such a cynical moon as you never imagined 
poking fun at a barometer endowed with life and legs, which points 
to FAIR and is subscribed— 


and compare it with the Cruikshank ladies opposite 


Indicating that which was and is no longer.” 
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Cruikshank is almost Voltairian in his notion that the most 
ridiculous thing in the world is to be a human being. 

That he was incapable of suggesting and executing that beauty, 
which is peculiar to the human face and figure, is completely 
negatived by such performances as the last etching to Robert 
Brough’s ‘ Life of Sir John Falstaff, but this was a later develop- 
ment, and is one of the rare occasions upon which he appears to be 
really in sympathy with, rather than contemptuous at, those human 
weaknesses which he never tired in portraying. 

But now let us turn to the more congenial task of considering that 
part of his work in which his innate love of the beautiful makes itself 
felt, although, for a long period, it seems to have lain absolutely 
dormant. Indeed, had George Cruikshank laid aside the etching- 
needle after fifteen or twenty years of hard work, it would have been 
impossible to demonstrate his love of the beautiful from his works. 

For the first ten or fifteen years of his public life, which began 
when he was but seventeer years of age, the influence upon his work 
of the astonishingly clever Gillray’s coarseness and brutality cannot 
but be recognised, and it was long before George Cruikshank’s genius 
emancipated itself, if, indeed, it ever did wholly, from this baneful 
influence. That Gillray, in common with George Cruikshank, 
realised the beauty of the human form there is abundant evidence, 
but that they both preferred to caricature it is only too patent. But 
that Cruikshank had a real love of the beautiful, which gradually 
asserted itself and strengthened with succeeding years, cannot but be 
recognised by the careful student of his work, will he but take it 
chronologically. 

In vain we look through such early illustrations as those to ‘ The 
Queen’s Matrimonial Ladder,’ 1820, ‘The Universal Songster,’ 
1825, Hone’s ‘Everyday Books, 1826-7, for which latter he 
executed drawings for eleven woodcuts, nay, even through his 
‘Sketch Book, dated 1833 to 1836, from ‘The Worship of 
Wealth’ to the ‘Three Mr. Rodds,’ teeming with lavish evidences 
of his genius, for one single note of beauty. All is satire, without 
one touch of beauty which would turn it into pathos. 

Indeed it would seem that, up to his fortieth year, the instinct for 
seizing upon things lovely in form, and idealising them upon his 
plates, lay absolutely dormant. But this wonderful man had forty- 
six more years to live, and from what was about the middle of his 
life the craving after the beautiful began to manifest itself in his 
work, and grew and grew until at last we find him actually beginning 
to realise the dignity of human nature. 

From his forty-fourth year onward he will be found rarely missing 
an opportunity for putting into his landscapes those picturesque and 
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beautiful structures, more common in the streets of his day than in 
ours, and into his interiors, where the exigencies of his subjects will 
allow, those objets d’art, those grandfather’s clocks, those Chippendale 
chairs, cabinets and bookcases, those marvellous pictures hanging on 
the walls, which on a square inch of paper suggest the characteristics 
of a Rembrandt or a Titian, those buhl cabinets, those Satyr-legged 
tables, with which he eventually crowds his minute canvasses. 

The period of this particular development, of this strenuous attempt 
to cast aside the traditionary cynicism of his great predecessor, of this 
shaking himself free from the trammels of unnecessary ugliness, seems 
to have been the ten or twelve years immediately preceding what 
Blanchard Jerrold calls the second epoch of his life, when “he gave 
himself wholly up to the cause of temperance.” 

That, however, this love of the beautiful was not only a passing 
phase, to be discarded later on, is evident from such work as that, 
above-mentioned, in Brough’s ‘Life of Sir John Falstaff,’ 1857-8. 
Just look with me, if you are lucky enough to possess a copy, or, if 
not, beg, borrow, or steal one to have a look—it will repay the trouble 
—at the two chimney-pieces you will find there, which, for purity of 
design and dignity could not, I believe, be surpassed in all the 
beautiful houses in England. The first one is partially seen in the 
frontispiece, in which the boar’s head, which is the main decoration 
of each, is in profile. The picture is a portrait of Sir John Falstaff, 
and is suggestively subscribed :— 


Drawn by Etched by 
WILLM. SHAKSPEAR. Gro. CRUIKSHANK. 


The other fireplace appears first in the picture where Sir John is 
giving his account of the affair at Gadshill :— 

“‘T made me no more ado,” he says, “ but took all their seven points 
in my target thus.” 

And secondly in the picture where he enacts the part of the king. 

I wonder whether Mr. Tree has read Brough and studied these 
illustrations. He should do so if he has not. 

Now, can any one suppose for a moment that the man who could 
invent and draw that exquisite chimney-piece with such evident 
relish and gusto, would not have had that very identical object in his 
own house, could he have managed it? The thing is self-evident, 
notwithstanding that piece of bluster above quoted, where he tried 
to blow dust into the eyes of the public with his old pair of kitchen 
bellows. 

And before we let Robert Brough’s book out of our hands, let us 
not omit to notice those lovely old houses, which form the backgrounds 
to the plates, “ Sir John Falstaff arrested at the suit of Mrs. Quickly,” 
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and “Sir John Falstaff, by his extraordinary powers of persuasion, 
not only induces Mrs. Quickly to withdraw her action, but also to 
lend him more money.” 

Let us now go back to the early days of the great change that had 
come over our artist, and notice with what a constantly increasing 
prodigality of beautiful objects he bewilders us in the pages of 
‘Bentley’s Miscellany,’ which he embellished from 1837 to 1843. 

If a young couple of taste, just setting up house, could only 
conjure into existence all the beautiful things to be found in these 
hundred and twenty-six plates of his, their “bijou residence” might 
be made, to use an expression now almost archaic, “really quite too 
consummately utter.” 

Do they want a grandfather’s clock? We can recommend them 
just the very thing to be found in the right-hand corner of the 
kitchen of Mudfog House. Bentley I. 49. 

Do they want miniatures, peacock’s feathers, a ravishing little 
clock, which would cost them twenty guineas in 
Bond Street to-day, if indeed they could get such 
a pretty one, a brass fender and fireirons, let 
them turn to the picture of Oliver recovering 
from the fever, II. 110. 

Is a Sheraton barometer wanted for the hall ? 
There is one leaning against the corner of the 
room in the picture of ‘Midnight Mishaps,’ 
which Mr, Tweasle would let them have for a 
song. 

Look at the superb timepiece (I should be 
afraid to price 7) which the marquis, in ‘ Nights 
at Sea,’ has removed from the bracket, on 
which he has enthroned the indignant Count 
Lamont to the no small amusement of the 
ladies, and do not, if you can help it, break the 
tenth commandment over it and the satyr- 
legged table on which it has been set down, 
III. 191. And on page 209 of the same 
volume, you will find the old round-topped 
bureau, full of secret drawers, for which you 
have been poking about Newcastle and Wardour 
Streets, in vain looking for a bargain. 

On page 141 of volume IV. a delightful 
Madonna and Child hangs over a “quite too 
lovely” shield-shaped looking-glass, and on page 
167, where Sir Isaac Newton is absently using his mistress’s finger 
as a tobacco-stopper, to the detriment of his matrimonial scheme, 
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the legs of a beautiful table press against the skirts of the horrified 
lady. 

Do you want Chippendale chairs? Look at page 
244 of volume V. Here, too, you will find another 
grandfather’s clock and a delightful corner cabinet 
full of old china. 

Then turn to page 353, where “ Jack Sheppard 
accuses Thames Darrell of Theft.” Why, I declare 
I should almost want the assistance of one of Messrs. 
Christie and Manson’s catalogue makers to draw up 
an inventory of all the beautiful things in Sir 
Rowland’s library. Cruikshank’s prodigality of 
beautiful details at this period is truly astonishing. 
He seems determined to lose no opportunity of 
putting in some beautiful and esthetic object which 
the eye delights to dwell upon. 

Look at the brasses on the pavement of the 
church where Jack Sheppard is filching the woollen- 
draper’s pocket-book, as the minister reads the 
command, “Thou shalt not steal.” V. 463. 

He even goes further and indues with beauty subjects which, in 
any other hands, would inevitably be wholly horrible or wholly 
unsuggestive. Take, for example, that wonderful half-dozen of 
etchings dealing with Jack’s progress from Newgate to the scaffold. 
Who but he could have invested these appalling incidents with such 
grace and beauty without sacrificing one tittle of their horror? No 
crowd of Hogarth’s surpasses those struggling masses of humanity 
set ebullient at the point of his etching-needle. 

After ‘Jack Sheppard’ is finished we find Cruikshank illustrating, 
for the same magazine, Ainsworth’s ‘Guy Fawkes.’ But what has 
happened in the interval? Why this return to the early unrelieved 
ugliness? Why suddenly this utter poverty of conception? Is that 
terrible affliction coming upon him that befell the unhappy Gillray, 
when— 





“Drooped the spent fingers from the nerveless wrist ” ? 


No, the explanation is a much more prosaic one than this. The 
plain fact is that he had quarrelled with Bentley, as he quarrelled, at 
one time or another, with most of his employers and fellow-workers, 
and although bound by contract to etch plates for him, so far 
demeaned himself as to put his worst and most perfunctory work 
into these performances. It was a poor and contemptible revenge, 
and is another example, if one were wanted, of the debasement into 
which the noblest may temporarily descend. 
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That the above is no imaginary explanation of this falling 
off, is evidenced by the quality of his contemporary work for 
others, which is equal to, if not finer than, any that had preceded 
it. But the incident is a painful one, and we shall not dwell 
upon it. 

From 1841 to 1844 he did a great deal of work for Ainsworth, 
who, on retiring from the editorship of ‘Bentley,’ had started a 
magazine of his own. Into this Cruikshank put some of the best 
work he ever did, and almost seems to surpass himself in the plates, 
replete with beautiful detail, which give the chief value to those 
volumes. 

Abel Beechcroft’s Room, I. 147, with its, ‘Good Samaritan,’ by 
Rembrandt hanging on the wall would not have disgraced 
Strawberry Hill. But it is invidious to pick out individual plates, 
where all are so exquisite. To turn from these to the unrelieved 
ugliness of the etchings for Bentley at this period above-men- 
tioned, is more than depressing. 

In fact Cruikshank himself was so heartily ashamed that these 
latter should go forth to the world as his, that he wisely omitted to 
attach his signature to them, and, unless the publisher had taken 
the precaution to head the articles thus illustrated, “with an illustra- 
tion by George Cruikshank,” it would be hard to believe that they 
were the work of a master-hand. 

But we must not linger, fascinating though the occupation is, 
over the details of the work of this great artist. We would refer 
the student to the excellent bibliography of the works illustrated by 
him at the end of Blanchard Jerrold’s ‘ Life,’ above quoted, and the 
‘Descriptive Catalogue of the Works of George Cruikshank,’ a 
monumental work by George William Reid. 

The prodigality with which Cruikshank lavished his genius upon 
the thousands of plates he executed, the apparent inexhaustible 
fecundity of his imagination during the seventy years that he was 
before the public, are probably unequalled by any of his rivals, con- 
temporary or otherwise. And I hope it will not have been found 
uninteresting to have pointed out another of the distinct phases of 
this long artistic life. 

Blanchard Jerrold divides his life into two epochs, the second 
dating from the time that he became a total abstainer. I have 
ventured to point out that there was a middle epoch, which, dating 
from about his forty-fourth year, presents the “inimitable George ” 
to us as essentially a “ man of taste.” 

If further evidence were needed, in addition to the positive 
evidence so constantly presenting itself to us in the work of these 
later years, we have only to look at such pictures as, ‘ My wife is a 
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woman of mind,’ in ‘The Comic Almanack,’ illustrating the verses 
of Henry Mayhew, and beginning— 
“My wife is a woman of mind, 
And Deville, who examined her bumps, 
Vowed that never were found in a woman 
Such large, intellectual lumps. 
‘Ideality’ big as an egg, 
With ‘causality ’"—great—was combined ; 
He charg’d me ten shillings, and said, 
‘Sir, your wife is a woman of mind.’” 


Surely we have here some strong negative evidence. No man, I 
maintain, who had not the truest instinct of the beautiful, would be 
capable of drawing a room so hopelessly devoid of any esthetic 
element. The connoisseur in gems, in picking out the spurious 
imitations, instinctively passes over the true. Just so the lover of 
the beautiful, in this case, setting himself the task of representing 
that hideousness which gathers round the woman of mind, which 
development of human nature, mind you, George Cruikshank 
especially abhorred, has proved his thorough appreciation of the 
beautiful by his skilful avoidance of anything that could even 
pretend to it. 

GrorcE Somes Layarp. 
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A Little Village. 


By THE AvutTHor or “Ooctavia’s Lovers,” &o. &c. 





Our village is in one of the western counties. It is prettily situated 
in a little hollow, scooped, as it were, out of the face of the hill, and 
lies directly fronting the sea. 

It—or rather its vicinity—abounds in natural scenery of an 
unpretending character, and is frequently the consolation if not the 
joy of some errant knight of the brush and palette, who, driven from 
his own particular artist’s-paradise by ’Arry and his brethren, seeks a 
quieter sketching-ground. After a long and fruitless search he is on 
the point of exclaiming in his discouragement “ this quest is not for 
me,” when lo! he stumbles on our village and incontinently unfurls 
his umbrella. 

Should the wandering stranger wish to study not only the scenery 
but the manners and customs of the place (these are marked by a 
charming simplicity), he may possibly elect to take up his abode in it 
for a time, in which case, installed in homely but comfortable 
lodgings at—say a baker’s, in the one street of the village, he will be 
able to make his observations at leisure. 

He may, if addicted to the vice of early-rising, get up with the 
first cock—there is always one that “crows darkling”—to help his 
landlady, the baker’s wife (the baker rents a paddock on the hill-slope 
behind his house), milk her cow, and collect her eggs from the manger 
and haystack where the hens perversely “lay away”; or he may sit 
on the counter of the little shop below his own apartments in the 
company of his landlord, a jocular personage in a spotless cap and 
apron, who smilingly breaks the serried ranks of his golden loaves, for 
purchasers who produce their money warm and damp from the palms 
of their hands and count it out, anxiously, copper by copper. 

Then there are the other small shopkeepers to visit. The grocer, 
who sells everything, from oil-cake and guano down to the “ penny 
herring ” that flavours the establishment, and the “ twopenny screw ” 
of tobacco put up ready for sale (the grocer, by the way, keeps his 
stock rather mixed, so that those who deal with him are apt to find 
more split-peas in their sugar than they bargain for, a large propor- 
tion of cocoa-nibs in their tea, and a perilous amount of pepper-corns 


in their unground coffee) ; the butcher, who appears to be engaged in 
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constant warfare with the village dogs, whose pleasure it is to meander 
about amidst his chopping-blocks and make furtive snaps at the legs 
of customers ; the draper and hosier, among whose goods the “ moral 
pockethandkerchief” element predominates; and, lastly, the tin- 
ware-and-crockery-man, who has invariably run out of every article 
one particularly desires to possess but expects it in “ shartly.” 

Besides the shops there is, at some distance from the village, its 
small railway-station, where trains stop but seldom, and where the 
sole attendant (who combines the somewhat conflicting callings of 
station-master, cobbler and lamp-lighter) spends his daylight hours 
in the consumption of tea and bread-and-butter, absorbing such 
immoderate quantities of the “cup that cheers ” as to provoke many 
envious remarks on the part of a heavy boy who lounges in, on the 
infrequent occasion of a passenger’s arrival, to “lend a hand” with 
the luggage. The Protean station-master, however, regardless of 
criticism, continues to eat his meals coram populo, seated on a three- 
legged stool, one leg of which he unscrews to stir his tea with, 
carefully replacing it afterwards. Not content, moreover, with these 
legitimate repasts, he carries watercress and other green meats about 
with him in his pocket, upon which, while sighting a train or 
adjusting the points, he grazes in a melancholy and abstracted 
manner. 

Interesting to lovers of the picturesque is the old-world village 
church, with its broad, low arches and raftered roof, its sculptured 
tablets and memorial brasses, its ivy-shrouded windows, and—in fine 
weather—widely opened doors, framing “ ocean’s many-twinkling 
smile.” So near is the church to the sea that, in times of storm and 
tempest, the listening ear hears, as an accompaniment to the “ pealing 
organ” and the “ full-voiced choir” ( “ full-voiced” in a sense, tho’ 
possibly not that meant by the poet), the mightier music of waves 
breaking upon the shore. 

Then there is the congregation, augmented in summer by visitors 
from an adjacent health-resort, who walk over on fine Sundays, 
bringing with them a whiff of fashion, and, when they chance to 
remember their purses, a few coins of trifling value to swell the 
offertory. There are the stiff county magnates in their curtained 
pews ; the square solidly-built tillers of the soil with their no less 
substantial women-kind, and, lastly, the reluctant school-children, 
marshalled, to our peripatetic friend’s unconcealed astonishment, by 
his landlord the baker, who, stripped of his jocularity and his quaint 
cap and apron, looks the embodiment of dulness and propriety. 

The luckless baker has manifestly no leisure for devotion on his 
own account, so fully does his little troop keep him employed in 
collecting—and confiscating—the marbles and other hard substances 
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that, with scant reverence for holy places, they persisted in strewing 
above the cold Hic Jacets of the dead.” 

Presently a wren flies in at one of the windows, giving the 
congregation no peace until, with much fluttering and squeaking, it 
manages to escape by an open door. After the departure of this 
erring troglodyte the last ray of cheerfulness dies out of the school- 
children’s faces and the sermon begins. 

If the visitor be in luck he will perhaps come in for a scholarly 
discourse (too scholarly for his hearers, but delivered with an artless 
assumption of their culture) given by an old College Don who 
happens to be staying at the watering-place aforesaid, and who has 
been seized upon by the Rector to help him in his duty. 

“T will not,” says this confiding old gentleman, “in addressing 
such an enlightened assembly as the one I see before me, venture to 
use any of the so-called arts of sophistry or rhetoric. Such a manner 
of treating my subject would be worse than useless to minds imbued 
with the wholesome morality of Socrates;” again, alluding to the 
doctrines of Epicurus ; “ Lucretius’ exposition of the atomic theory 
will instantly rush into your minds ;” or, becoming eloquent on some 
ethical question; “the beautiful words of Marcus Aurelius on self- 
examination are, I see, trembling upon your lips.” 

The stranger must, if his visit fall during summer (and at no time 
will it prove so delightful as in the month of August), penetrate the 
varied country that lies behind the village. Let him make ac- 
quaintance with one of the little cottage maidens; Roiise (Rose), or 
Hamlen (Emmeline), aged about eleven. Chatting freely to him in 
the local dialect, she will lead him down a steep path to the valley ; 
will show him the shadiest walks through the meadows, and, leaving 
the more cultivated land, will conduct him up through dusky mazes 
toa hill-top that, at the outset, appears alarmingly remote, whence 
charming views both of land and sea can be caught; will point with 
a small forefinger in the direction of the “ gurt ” woods; will indicate 
(somewhat vaguely) a vast stretch of wild country in the far distance 
where the red deer still live and thrive, and will inevitably conclude 
her lecture with the information, delivered with bated breath, that 
“wur own Prince (us’ve got ’s likeness hoiim),” has been known to 
visit the neighbourhood in the sporting-season. 

Then, turning her back upon the scenes hallowed by the foot of 
Royalty, she will point to a castellated house of the confectioner’s- 
gothic order, which dominates the village. 

“'T’ ould Squoire,” she will go on to say ; “ him as lived thur, he’ve 
a died leitely, a have. Died atween the two Curstmasses, a did. 
Brammy Marton, he digged un in on t’ yeiistern side o’ churchyard, 
whur ¢’ gurt cedars be. Art to bide quate thur, a art; fur ’tis a 
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likely spot. Young Squoire, he’ve a got t’ ould pleaice now. Foiiks 
doint a think much o’ he. Baint o’ much count sim’nly (seemingly). 
Zart of a peinter chap a sims. Comed down backlong, a did, to 
feyther’s, to borry a stwul forree to set on to dra’ t’ common and t’ 
pegs. How we’d a laff to see un a drien o’ t’ ould sow! Dresses 
turble queer too, a do; ’ ve got’s neck all hoipe (open) and a rid cap 
on’s hid, and ’s hair a hangen down 7’ curdles.” 

Our friend, conscious that he too belongs to the despised class of 
which the subject of conversation is a member, will probably not 
encourage his guide to dwell longer on this topic, but, by way of 
introducing a new one, will ask, “ Who may Brammy Morton be ?” 

“Ho be t’ greiivedigger, surely. oaks mostly calls un Brammy 
short for Abram. Tidden aften a gets called by ’s long nedime, 
"ceppen when t’ yale’s in un and a cain’t walk straight up ’s own 
gaiden beout stumblen agen t’ edgen toils or fallen o’er t’ scraiiper. 
They times, ’s wife, she’d a call un Habram, and doiin’t he just get 
along in quick then!” 

“Tt appears that Mr. Abraham Morton is not so sober in his 
habits as could be desired,” remarks the stranger. 

“ Well, zur, a sims so, sim’nly,” is the guarded reply. 

Here it may be observed, parenthetically, that many small 
communities have in use among their members some favourite word or 
form of expression which is made to do duty under all circumstances. 
It is recorded of one of About’s heroines, an adventuress of the 
worst type who, in an acces of respectability, marries a rich land- 
owner and settles down to the monotony of the vie de province, that she 
is particularly struck by the stereotyped form of salutation used by 
the village people. Honnéte is their word. Thus, a question as to 
the favourable march of domestic affairs, receives the invariable reply, 
“ Honnétement, Dieu merci.” Not to be behindhand with her neigh- 
bours, the ex-demi-mondaine meets their enquiries about her own 
health with a polite “ Je suis honnéte; je vous remercie.” 

Less open to misconstruction, but equally useful, is the “a sims so, 
sim’nly,” of our village. It does duty in many ways; it is by turns 
dignified, cautious, and cutting. Like the scornful “aperiently so” 
of Mrs. Gamp, it repels familiarity ; uttered with the hand behind 
the ear to indicate partial deafness, it has been known to bafile the 
most searching cross-examination; and, “spoke sarkasticul,” in 
answer to an asseveration of perfect sobriety from the lips of an 
inebriate worser-half, its use is found to be very effectual indeed. 

Should conversation languish, Roiise (or Hamlen, as the case may 
be) will, at the visitor’s invitation, teach him the names of all the 
wild flowers that grow in wood and meadow, and will show him the 
little tricks by which country children while away their play-hours ; 
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such as fern-plaiting, finding the nail-studded horse-shoes in the 
chestnut-branches, forming Venus’ dove-drawn chariot out of monk’s- 
hood flowers, making fairies from the winged seeds of the sycamore, 
and producing wonderful ballet-dancers, with frilled skirts and 
uplifted arms, from the bells of the bladder-campion, a late crop of 
which she will seek and find in a disused quarry. 

But, alas! “to its fair close rounds the long day,” and the child 
and her companion must set their faces homewards. Yet, before 
turning in for the night, let the latter sally forth once more, and, 
climbing the abrupt bit of hill behind his lodgings, look down from 
thence upon the little harbour. 

Its lights are sharply reflected in the smooth water. The fishing- 
boats (what few there are, for ours is not essentially a fishing- 
village) rock idly, moored to the short stone pier. At this late hour 
the one thing wanting to the daylight picture—a blue sea—is not 
missed, for the somewhat muddy channel-waters are as beautiful in 
the semi-darkness as those that wash the shores of Ischia or Capri. 
The night is clear and fine, the weather warm and balmy; where- 
fore, yielding to the o’ermastering charm of the time and place, the 
stranger seats himself on a lichen-covered boulder, and, beginning by 
meditatively watching the smoke of his cigarette as it curls slowly 
upwards in the still air, falls from mere musing into a waking 
dream—-a dream that causes him to 


“Forget, in this dear moment’s certain grace, 
That Time and Fate press on and hold us slaves.” 


Avuausta CHAMBERS. 
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Shakespear's Dear-garden as it is. 
3y LIZZIE ALLDRIDGE, 
Avtnor or ‘THE QUEEN’s Hovss,’ ETC. 


Our of the thousands of English and American tourists who 
year after year flock to Stratford-on-Avon for Shakespear’s sake, 
have a dozen, I wonder, sought out his traces on Bankside ? 

“By the way, where is Bankside? I haven’t an idea. It 
sounds as if it were somewhere up in the North—in Scotland, like 
Dee-side, you know.” 

This was the remark of a friend of mine when I told her that I 
was going to Bankside to look at Shakespear’s bear-garden. My 
friend was a lady supposed to know her London fairly. 

“ Bankside, Southwark,” I explained. 

“Yes; but where is Southwark ?” 

Well, never mind! We all know Cannon Street Railway 
Bridge, so we can make that our starting-point. Southwark 
Bridge is the great iron bridge that may possibly have caught 
your eye as you gazed westward from the carriage-window as 
your train emerged from the great station. The next time this 
happens, if you will look a little beyond the southern end of the 
iron bridge, you see the four stumpy turrets of St. Peter’s, 
Bankside, the modern church that covers the site of the once 
famous bear-pits adjoining the Elizabethan theatres. 


On the day I made my little pilgrimage to this classic spot I 
started from Cannon Street Station, keeping to the left along the 
busy thoroughfare towards St. Paul’s, until I- reached Queen 
Street, which I took. It is a fine broad opening, leading directly 
on to Southwark Bridge, a crossing of the Thames practically 
unknown to the average Londoner. 

Presently the noise of city traflic died away, the houses came to 
an end. I was on the bridge, and facing a London clustering, 
not around St. Paul’s, but around the great and venerable St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark. 

The ancient church, towering so nobly above the surrounding 
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warehouses, is the first object that arrests attention as one looks 
towards the southern bank of the Thames. That tower has seen 
London on both sides of the river burned to ashes; it has looked 
across the broad water-way to watch the building of the present 
classical St. Paul’s, with the great dome we know so well; it has seen 
a St. Paul’s with a tall Gothic spire, and a St. Paul’s without one. 
There isno map of London so old as not to show the massive 
tower and crocketted pinnacles of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 
Shakespear gazed upon them, so did “Ancient Gower,” who 
sleeps beneath them, so did Chaucer. 

I know London pretty well, but this view was new to me. It 
struck me with peculiar freshness and, I may add, beauty; 
although there are still a few people left who smile derisively 
when you connect London and beauty. Unhappy moles! 

The scene is really so near the well-known railway-crossing, 
so slightly shifted, yet how different is the aspect of every- 
thing! Looking eastward, the colossal life of the great city 
impresses one with an overwhelming sense both of magnitude 
and activity. There is something even solemn in its size and 
enormous energy. The strength of the Cannon Street Railway 
Bridge, across which two long trains are passing, the never- 
ending procession slowly moving over London Bridge beyond it, 
the mass of distant shipping, the great double-funnelled steam- 
boats—all is large, Titanic, even the noise of the huge station 
near at hand. 

But here, close by, on this wide Southwark Bridge, there is 
only such scant and leisurely traffic as one may see when crossing 
any provincial stream into any country town. 

Turn away from the gigantic station to the north-west; look 
over the bridge side, and see down below the quiet little bit of 
pebbly beach, on which a couple of barges are lying high and 
dry. In one of them an elderly carpenter is slowly sawing a 
small plank, with as much gravity and composure as if the hurry 
of Thames-side life, as one sees it, for instance, just below 
London Bridge, were to him a thing of the remote past or the 
far distance. 

I did not, however, on the day of my pilgrimage linger on the 
iron bridge, but crossed it, and descending a flight of granite steps 
to the right, was at once on a wharf raised on piles above the 
foreshore on the Surrey side. Here there is plenty of noise and 
bustle, the whirr of donkey-engines, the creaking of swinging 
cranes, the clang of hammers from an adjacent iron foundry, 
many men at work on many lighters, gangs of loafers idling or 
waiting about for an odd job. 
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This is Bankside. Between two blocks of foundry buildings 
facing the river there is a narrow slit. On one grimy wall I read 
the name “ Bear Garden.” I looked up the dingy passage with 
deep interest, knowing that I was then actually on the old play- 
ground of the Elizabethan age, on the ground where— 


“ Sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child, 
Warbled his native wood-notes wild,” 


as John Milton, the poet of the city side, puts it. 

Gazing along the slit I saw black walls shored up with heavy 
black planks that stretched right across the narrow opening. The 
ground too was intensely black with the soft refuse sand from the 
foundry castings. The passage was so distinctly uninviting that, 
had it not been for its name, I should not have gone through it ; 
but being “ Bear Garden,” I felt I must needs pass along it for 
Shakespear’s sake. 

I was amply rewarded for my boldness; for a short distance up 
there was a wide opening in the wall, disclosing a great workshop 
under so admirable a play of light and shade that at the fortunate 
moment when I was so happy as to see it, it seemed to be 
absolutely whispering in softly muffled tones, “Come, etch me! 
Come,etchme!” There was no etcher at hand, so I could but try 
to fix the scene on my memory the best way I could. Imagine, 
then, a great workshop with a bright top-light falling on the 
edges of a multitude of dark wooden rafters and supports, all 
coated with the soft sand that had become black by being used for 
casting; the workmen all toned down to the same dusky hue, 
moving silently about on the soft black ground, while the tap and 
clang of hammers never ceased. Anything more delightfully 
harmonised by that soft, all-pervading black, that yet, under that 
brilliant sunlight from above, was so full of such rich colour as 
etchers see and love, can hardly be conceived. And to come upon 
such an artistic treasure in such a place! It was too delightful ! 
I do not know whether it is to be seen every day. And then, of 
course, one must take one’s eyes with one. 

When I had gone some little way further among the iron cast- 
ing frames that were standing about everywhere, I turned and 
looked down Bear Garden river-ward. So narrow is the slit that 
the steeple of one of Wren’s city churches, St. James's, Garlick 
Hithe, Upper Thames Street, seemed quite to fill up the river-side 
end of it. 

Still further up Bear Garden the slit is wider, wide enough for 
a block of industrial dwellings, the inhabitants of which had tried 
to get flowers to grow in the windows, but few of them like the 
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soot-laden atmosphere, and those that managed to live there did 
not bear Shakespearean names. What did Shakespear know of 
geraniums and fuschias? “Rose Alley,” however, I found in the 
very next turning to Bear Garden. I hailed it asa memorial of the 
“ Rose,” one of the long-vanished Bankside play-houses. Of “ the 
great Globe itself,” Shakespear’s own play-house, not even the 
name of an alley remained to tell me the exact spot on which 
it stood ; its site has been absorbed by the great brewery in which 
Dr. Johnson once took so deep an interest. It must have been 
quite close to Bear Garden. 

Returning to Bear Garden Wharf, I passed along the busy quay 
until I reached a broad opening inland, at the further end of 
which are the magnificent plane trees, the only flourishing green 
things that refreshed my eyes on this far from verdant bank, 
whereon no wild thyme grows. The opening is Emerson Street, 
the trees are within the gates of the great vinegar- works that stand 
within the ancient limits of the old Bear Garden. Close by them, 
in Sumner Street, is the modern church of St. Peter’s, covering, 
they say, the very site of the old bear-baiting circus. ‘ The 
White Bear” I noticed in this street, the “ Brown Bear” not far 
off, but of Shakespear’s own name and fame not a vestige was 
to be found—locally it has left “ not a rack behind.” 

But if the great dramatist has failed to impress himself on this 
neighbourhood, his sovereign lady is remembered still. Next to 
the church is “ Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School,” and near it a 
neat little old-fashioned alley in which I chanced to see a tidy, 
ancient dame on a doorstep, and on a stand in a shady corner a 
brown earthenware pan of clear water, in which were the two 
halves of the white heart cabbage she was doubtless going to ccok 
for dinner. It was a little picture in the style of Pieter de 
Hooghe. 

Pond Yard was the next opening from Bear Garden Wharf, a 
yard quite worth a visit on its own account and in its present 
state ; for there you will find paving-stones and granite kerbs by 
the thousand, and a huge steam polishing table, fourteen feet in 
diameter, at work, smoothing granite as easily as if it were unbaked 
pie-crust, while great blocks of stone are being swung aloft as if 
they were but of feather weight. On the ground of this pavior’s 
yard there stood, until the early part of this century, those 
quaint fishpond houses to which, tradition says, Queen Elizabeth 
was rather fond of going now and then to do a little quiet angling 
in the adjoining pike ponds. The “ Imperial votress” must have 
been pretty well on in her sixties when Shakespear owned the 
Globe ; but her coming there in earlier days must have been still 
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common talk along Bankside. Is it possible it can have suggested 
to the dramatist his Cleopatra’s ?— 


“Give me mine angle.... 
I will betray, 
Tawny-finned fishes; my bended hook shall pierce 
Their slimy jaws; and, as I draw them up, 
Tl think them every one an Anthony, 
And say, ‘Ah, ah! you're caught!’” 


As for bears and bear-baiting, they come in the plays continually. 
“‘T have seen Sackerson loose twenty times, and I have taken him 
by the chain.” 

The busy quay of Bear Garden Wharf is hardly the place for a 
woman to linger about, so after a rapid survey I went home. 

But in the cool of the evening, when the sun has gone down 
between the river and St. Paul’s, just as in Shakespear’s days, 
what a place for a Midsummer Night’s Dream! 

So, when the city as seen from deserted Bankside, stands out 
clearly under the soft luminous gravity of the grey blue evening 
sky, I come again in spirit and settle down quietly on the raised 
wharf above the solemn river, where, invisible and undisturbed, I 
may dream to my heart’s content. 

Shakespear is so mysterious a personage that it is dangerous to 
make any positive assertion about him ; but good authorities allow 
us to believe that for some years he lived in the real Sir John 
Falstaff’s house opposite the east end of that St. Saviour’s whose 
pinnacles still rise with such delicate beauty in the twilight. At 
any rate it isa great pleasure to me to believe he lived there. 
The floor of that church he must have trodden. In that church 
still hangs the hat of his Cardinal Beaufort who “ died and made 
no sign,” and who lived in the old palace, the park wall of which 
Shakespear must have passed in his daily walks to and from his 
theatre before he reached the path by the river, and saw Elizabeth’s 
London rising on the low hills opposite. 

Who shall say how much of that glorious literature we call 
“Shakespear” was thought out during those daily strolls? Did 
he love London? I think not; not as a Londoner loves London. 
It was his study, his workshop, but his heart was far away. 

The city then, as now, was grouped so beautifully around its 
cathedral, appealing more strongly to the imagination from beyond 
the river than when seen piecemeal in its crowded streets. Of 
that marvellous view from Bankside, as Shakespear saw it, and as 
contemporary art has preserved it, what now remains? ‘The river, 
part of the quaint harbour of Queenhithe, the inlet by Castle 
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Baynard, the White Tower, the ground plan, a few immemorial 
names, all else gone or changed. Even in Shakespear’s own works 
the actual form of what he saw is all transmuted into “ something 
rare and strange ;” but here on Bear Garden Wharf in spirit may 
one still dream a Midsummer Dream; and when at length the 
great station is quiet, when the huge railway bridge has ceased 
to vibrate with the last ponderous train, here may one see, rising 
before fancy’s eye, a Thames bridge, weird and mystic, invisible 
in the garish light of day. A Thames bridge with two great wing- 
like spans, groined as a Gothic roof rises in a moonlight fitful as 
Ariel’s music, and across the bridge airy forms come trooping 
Hamlet and Ophelia, Juliet and her Romeo, Shylock and Portia, 
“the very ill-favoured rough bear Sackerson,” Queen Mab, Titania, 
Oberon, Puck, and all the lovely rout of fairyland—all the chil- 
dren of Shakespear’s brain, all dearest friends and companions for 
ever of us and of all the world. 

When the first shrieks of the engine are heard, the airy bridge 
trembles. It is but a bat’s back after all, and on that bat’s back 
away they all fly “ merrily, merrily,” “free to the elements.” 
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Arminell. 


A SOCIAL ROMANCE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH,’ ‘JouHN HERRING,’ ETO. 





Cuartrer XLI. 


SOCIAL SUICIDE. 


WaHEn Giles Saltren had left town to return to Orleigh his uncle 
remained with Arminell. The girl asked Mr. Welsh to leave her 
for half an hour to collect her thoughts and resolve on what she 
would do; and he went off to the British Museum to look at the 
marbles till he considered she had been allowed sufficient time to 
decide her course, and then he returned to the inn. She was 
ready for him, composed, seated on the sofa, pale, and dark under 
the eyes. 

“Well, Miss Inglett,” said Welsh, “ I’ve been studying the busts 
of the Roman Emperors and their wives, and imagining them 
dressed in our nineteenth-century costume; and, upon my word, I 
believe they would pass for ordinary English men and women. 
I believe dress has much to do with the determination of character. 
Conceive of Domitian in a light, modern summer suit—in that he 
could not be bloodthirsty and a tyrant. Imagine me in toga, and 
you may imagine me committing any monstrosity. Dress does it. 
How about your affairs? Are you going to Aunt Hermione?” 

“To Lady Hermione Woodhead?” corrected Arminell, with a 
touch of haughtiness. ‘“ No.” 

“Then what will you do? I'll take the liberty of a chair.” 
He seated himself. “I can’t get their busts out of my head— 
however, go on.” 

“Mr. Welsh, I wish to state to you exactly what I have done, 
and let you see how I am circumstanced. I have formed my own 
opinion as to what I must do, and I shall be glad afterwards to 
hear what you think of my determination. You have shown me 
kindness in coming here, and offering your help, and I am not so 


ungracious as to refuse to accept, to some extent, the help so 
readily offered.” 


“T shall be proud, young lady.” 
“Let me then proceed to tell you how stands the case, and 
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then you will comprehend why I have taken my resolution. I 
ran away from home with your nephew moved by a vague 
romantic dream, which, when I try to recall, partly escapes me, 
and appears to me now altogether absurd.” 

“ You were not dressed for the part,” threw in Welsh. “You 
could no more be the heroine in modern vest and the now 
fashionable hat, than I could commit the crimes of a Cesar in 
this suit.” 

“In the first place,” pursued Arminell, disregarding the inter- 
ruption, “I was filled with the spirit of unrest and discontent, 
which made me undervalue everything I had, and crave for and 
over-estimate everything I had not. With my mind ill at ease, I 
was ready to catch at whatever chance offered of escape from the 
vulgar round of daily life, and plunge into a new, heroic, and 
exciting career. The chance came. Your nephew believed that 
he was my half-brother.” 

“ Young Jack-an-apes!” intercalated Welsh. 

“That he was my dear father’s son by a former fictitious marriage * 
with your sister, Mrs. Saltren, I believed, as firmly as your nephew 
believed it; and I was extremely indignant with my poor father for 
what I thought was his dishonourable conduct in the matter, and for 
the hypocrisy of his after life. I thought that, if I ran away with 
your nephew, I would force hin—I mean, my Lord—to acknow- 
ledge the tie, and so do an act of tardy justice to his son. 
Then, in the next place, I was filled with exalted ideas of what 
we ought to do in this world, that we were to be social knights 
errant, rambling about at our own free will, redressing wrongs, 
and I despised the sober virtues of my father, and the ordinary 
social duties, with the execution of which my stepmother filled 
up her life. I thought that a brilliant career was open to your 
nephew, and that I might take a share in it, that we would make 
ourselves names, and effect great things for the social regeneration 
of the age. It was all nonsense and moonshine. I see that clearly 
enough now. My wonder is that Idid not see it before. But the 
step has been taken and cannot be recalled. I have broken with 
my family and with my class, I cannot ask to have links rewelded 
which I wilfully snapped, to be reinstalled in a place I deliberately 
vacated. Nemesis has overtaken me, and even the gods bow to 
Nemesis.” 

“You are exaggerating,” interrupted Welsh; “you have, I 
admit, acted like a donkey—excuse the expression, no other is as 
forcible and as true—but I find no such irretrievable mischief done 
as you suppose. Fortunately the mistake has been corrected at 
once. If you will go home, or to Lady Woodhead——” 
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“ Lady Hermione Woodhead,” corrected Arminell. 

“Or to Lady Hermione Woodhead—all will be well. What 
might have been a catastrophe is averted.” 

“ No,” answered Arminell, “ all will not be well. Excuse me if 
I flatly contradict you. There is something else you have not 
reckoned on, but which I must take into my calculations. I shall 
never forget what I have done, never forgive myself for having 
embittered the last moments of my dear father’s life, never for 
having thought unworthily of him, and let him see that he had 
lost my esteem. IfI were to return home, now or later from my 
aunt’s house, I could not shake off the sense of self-reproach, 
of self-loathing which I now feel. There is one way, and one 
way only, in which I can recover my self-respect and peace of 
mind.” 

“ And that is——?” 

“ By not going home.” 

“ Well—go to your aunt’s.” 

“T should be there for a month, and after that must return to 
Orleigh. No—that is not possible. Do you not see that several 
reasons conspire against my taking that course?” 

“Pray let me know them.” 

“In the first place, it is certain to have leaked out that I ran 
away from home. My conduct will be talked about and com- 
mented on in Orleigh, in the county. It will become part of the 
scandal published in the society papers, and be read and laughed 
over by the clerks and shop-girls who take in these papers, whose 
diet it is. Everywhere, in all classes, the story will be told how 
the Honourable Arminell Inglett, only daughter of Giles, tenth 
Baron Lamerton of Orleigh, and his first wife, the Lady Lucy 
Hele, daughter of the Earl of Anstey, had eloped with the 
son of a mining captain, the tutor to her half-brother, and 
how that they were discovered together in a little inn in 
Bloomsbury.” 

“No,” said Welsh, impatiently. “If you will act as Jingles 
has suggested, this will never be known. He is back at Orleigh, 
or will be there this afternoon, and you will be at Portland Place, 
where your maid will find you. What more natural than that 
you should return to-morrow home, on account of your father’s 
death? As for the society papers—if they get an inkling of the 
real facts—I am connected with the press. I can snuff the light 
out. There are ways and means. Leave that to me.” 

“But, Mr. Welsh, suppose that suspicion has been roused at 
Orleigh—Mrs. Cribbage has to be considered. That woman will 
not leave a stone unturned till she has routed out everything. I 
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used to say that was why the finger ends were always out of her 
gloves. I would have to equivocate, and perhaps to lie, when 
asked point-blank questions which if answered would betray the 
truth. I would be putting my dear step-mother to the same 
inconvenience and humiliation.” 

“Trust her wit and knowledge of the world to evade Mrs. 
Cribbage.” 

“But I cannot. I have not the wit.” 

Mr. Welsh was vexed, he stamped impatiently. 

“T can’t follow you in this,” he said. 

“Well, Mr. Welsh, then perhaps you may in what I give you 
as my next reason. I feel bound morally to take the consequences 
of my act. When a wretched girl flings herself over London 
Bridge, perhaps she feels a spasm of regret for the life she is 
throwing away, as the water closes over her, but she drowns, all 
the same.” 

“ Not at all, when there are boats put forth to the rescue, and 
hands extended to haul her in.” 

“To rescue her for what ?—To be brought before a magistrate, 
and to have her miserable story published in the daily penny 
papers. Why, Mr. Welsh, her friends regret that her body was 
not rolled down into the deep sea, or smothered under a bed of 
Thames mud; that were better than the publication of her 
infamy.” 

“ What will you have?” 

“T have made the plunge ; I must go down.” 

“ Not if I can pull you out.” 

“You cannot pull me out. I made my leap out of my social 
order. What I have done has been to commit social suicide. 
There is no recovery for me save at a cost which I refuse to pay. 
I have heard that those who have been half drowned suffer 
infinite agonies on the return of vitality. I shrink from these 
pains. I know what it would be were I fished up and thrown on 
my own shore again. I would tingle and smart in every fibre of 
my consciousness, and cry out tobe cast in again. No, Mr. Welsh, 
through youthful impetuosity and wrongheadedness I have 
jumped out of my social world, and I must abide by the conse- 
quences. As the Honourable Arminell Inglett I have ceased to 
exist. Idie out of the peerage, die out of my order, die out of 
the recognition, though not the memory, of my relatives. But I 
live on as plain Miss Inglett, one of the countless members of the 
great Middle Class.” 

James Welsh looked at the girl with puzzlement in his face. 
Spots of flame had come into her pale cheeks, and to the 
temples, as she spoke, and she moved her slender fingers on her 
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jap in her eagerness to make herself explicit and her difficulties 
intelligible. 

“T don’t understand you, Miss Inglett. That is, I do not see 
what is your intention.” 

“T mean that I have committed social suicide, and I do not 
wish to be saved either for my friends’ sake or for my own. I 
ask you kindly to get my death inserted in the Times and the 
other daily papers.” 

“Your actual death.” 

“ A statement that on such a day died the Honourable Arminell 
Inglett, only daughter of the late Lord Lamerton. Thatwill suffice ; 
it proclaims to society that I have ceased to belong to it. Of 
course my dear stepmother and my aunt and the family solicitors 
shall know the truth. I have money that comes to me from my 
mother. A statement of my death in the 7%mes will not constitute 
legal death, but it will suffice to establish my social death.” 

“You are taking an extraordinary and unwarrantable course.” 

“Extraordinary may be, but not unwarranted. I have the 
justification within, in my conscience. When one has done that 
which is wrong, one is called to suffer for it, and the conscience 
is never cleansed and restored without expiating pains. If I 
were to return to Orleigh, I would die morally, of that I am sure, 
because it would be a shirking of the consequences which my 
foolish act has brought down on me.” 

“There may be something in that,” said Welsh. 

“J will write to Lady Lamerton and tell her everything, and 
assure her that my decision is irrevocable. I have caused her so 
much pain, I have behaved so badly to my father, I have been so 
ungrateful for all the happy days and pleasant comforts of dear, 
dear Orleigh ”—her eyes filled with tears, and she was unable to 
finish her sentence. 

Mr. Welsh said nothing. 

“No,” she said after a pause—“‘ No, Mr. Welsh, I cannot in 
conscience go home, there to dissemble and lie to Mrs. Cribbage 
and to neighbours; and never to be able to shake off the sense of 
self-reproach for not having frankly accepted the results of my own 
misconduct. Do you know, Mr. Welsh, I was angry with my 
father because I thought he was evading his retribution? ” 

Mr. Welsh, usually a talkative man, felt no inclination now to 
say a word. 

“Mr. Welsh,” said Arminell, “I ask you to go to Portland 
Place, call on Lady Hermione Woodhead, she is a practical 
woman of the world; lay the entire case before her, and see if 
she does not say, ‘Throw her in again, for Heayen’s sake, so as to 
keep the story out of the papers.’” 
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“ And if her ladyship does not say so?” 

“ She will say it.” 

“Tf she does not, but asks me to bring you to her, will you go 
to Portland Place ?” 

“No; my resolution is taken.” 

Welsh stood up and paced the room. 

“What the deuce will you do?” he asked. “You are quite a 
girl, and a pretty girl, and confoundedly inexperienced. You 
cannot, you must not live alone. My Tryphena is a good soul ; 
it is true that we are without a cook, but if you do not object to 
rissoles I shall be happy to offer you such hospitality as my 
house affords. Shepherd’s Bush is not the most aristocratic 
quarter of .town, but Poplar is worse ; it is not near the theatres 
and the parks, but you’re welcome to it. Your idea is startling. 
I'll go into that cul-de-sac, Queen’s Square, where runs no cab, 
no "bus does rumble, and consider it there.” 

“Will you see my aunt, Lady Hermione? It will save me 
writing, and you can explain the circumstances by word better 
than I can tell them with a pen.” 

“Bless me! I have a mind to do so.” He stopped, went to 
the window, came back, and said abruptly, “Yes, I will. God 
bless me! To think that I—I of all men, a raging Democrat, 
should be hansoming to and fro between my Ladies and 
Honourables.” 

“ You can do what will give you pleasure,” said the girl with a 
faint smile— with a stroke of the pen convert the Honourable 
Arminell into plain Miss Inglett.” 

He did not laugh at the sally. He came in front of her, and 
stood contemplating her, with his hands behind his back. 

“God bless me!” he said, “ one can be heroic after all in modern 
costume. I didn’t think it. Well, I will go, but write me a line 
to ensure her receiving me in the morning.” 

Arminell did as required. 

When she had finished the note and was folding it, she looked 
up at Welsh, and asked, “ Have you read the Hecuba ?” 

“The Hecuba? Classic? Not even in Bohn’s translation.” 

“Then the saying of Hecuba to Polyxenes will not occur to 
you: ‘I am dead before my death, through my ills.’” 

“T will go,” he said, and held out his hand. ‘Give me a shake 
—it will do me good.” 

“But, Mr. Welsh, you will return to me?” 

“Yes.” His mouth and eyes were twitching. 

“Deuce take it! an aristocrat can do an heroic thing even with 
a vest and toupee.” 
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Two hours later the journalist returned. 

“Confound these aristocrats,” he said, as he entered, hot and 
puffing. “They live in daily, hourly terror of public opinion. I 
wouldn’t be one of them, existing in such a state of quivering 
terror, not for anything you could offerme. They are like a man 
I knew who spent all his energies in fighting against draughts. 
He put sandbags to the bottom of his doors, stuffed cotton-wool 
into the crevices of his windows, papered over the joints of his 
flooring, corked up the keyholes, and yet was always catching 
catarrh from draughts that came from—no one knew where. What 
they fear is breath—the breath of public opinion.” 

“ What did my aunt say?” asked Arminell. 

“Say? In the most elegant and roundabout way what may 
be summarized in four words—‘ Chuck her in again.’” 

“T said as much.” 

“Come, Miss Inglett. I have telegraphed to Tryphena to do 
two extra rissoles. We shall pass the stores, and I'll buy a 
tin of prawns and a bottle of Noyeau jelly. Pack up your traps. 
The cab is at the door. Sorry to-day is Monday, or you should 
have had something better than rissoles.” 


Cuarpter XLII. 
SHEPHERD'S BUSH. 


“ Here we are,” said Mr. Welsh. “The Avenue—the most stylish 
part of Shepherd’s bush, as it is of New York. You sit still in 
the fly whilst I go in onli make an explanation to her ladyship. 
I'll take that bottle of Noyeau you have been nursing, I have the 
canister of prawns in my coat pocket ; 1am sorry before purchasing 
it that I forgot to ask you if you preferred Loch Awe salmon. What 
is your favourite tipple? You will hear from my wife that we have 
no cook. The last we got became inebriated, and we had to 
dismiss her. We have been without one for a fortnight. Tryphena 
—that is, her ladyship—upon my word I have been so mixed up 
with aristocrats of late, that I find myself giving a title to every 
one I meet. What was I saying? Oh! that her ladyship has all 
the cooking to do now. You sit quiet. No fumbling after your 
purse; I pay the cabby because I engaged him. Weof the Upper 
Ten, under present depression, do not keep our own carriages and 
livery servants-—we hire as we want.” 

Under all Welsh’s rollicking humour lay real kindness of heart. 
Arminell felt it, and drew towards this wan, so unlike any other 
man with whom she was acquainted, or whom she had met. She 
knew that he was perfectly reliable, that he would do everything 
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in his power to serve her, and that a vast store of tenderness and 
consideration lay veiled under an affectation of boisterousness and 
burlesque. 

How is it that when we do a kindness we endeavour to mini- 
mise it? We disguise the fact that what we do costs us something, 
that it gives us trouble, that it draws down on us irksome respon- 
sibilities? It is not that we are ashamed of ourselves for doing kind- 
nesses, that we think it unmanly to be unselfish, but rather that 
we fear to embarrass the person who receives favours at our hands. 

Mr. Welsh had really sacrificed much that day for Arminell. 
He was to have met an editor and arranged with him for articles 
for his paper. He had not kept his appointment; that might 
possibly be resented, and lead to pecuniary loss, to some one else 
being engaged in his room. Editors are unforgiving. “ Yes,” 
said Mr. Welsh that same afternoon, when he found that what 
he dreaded had occurred, “a Domitian is possible still in our 
costume, but the tyrants confine their ferocity to aspirants after 
literary work. They cut off their heads, they put out their eyes, 
and they disjoint their noses, wholesale.” 

Presently Welsh put his head to the cab door and said cheerfully, 
“All right, I’ve broken it to her ladyship. She don’t know all. 
You are a distant and disowned relative of the noble house of 
Lamerton. That is what Ihave told her; and Iam your guardian 
for the time. I haveexplained. Comein. The maid of all work 
don’t clean herself till the afternoon, and is now in hiding behind the 
hall door. She spends the morning in accumulating the dirt of 
the house on her person, when no one is expected to call, and she 
scrubs it off after lunch.” He opened the cab door, and conducted 
her into the house. ‘I will lug the slavey out from behind the 
door,” he said, “if you will step into the dining-room ; and then 
she and I will get the luggage from the cab. Your room is not 
yet ready. Goin there.” He opened the door on his left, and 
ushered Arminell into the little apartment. 

“ Excuse me if I leave you,” he said, “and excuse Mrs. Welsh 
fora bit. She is rummaging somewhere. We have, ax she will 
tell you presently, no cook. The last ” he made pantomimic 
signs of putting a bottle to his lips. Then he went out, and for 
a while there reached Arminell from the narrow front passage, 
somewhat grandly designated the hall, sounds of the moving 
of her luggage. 

A moment later, and a whispered conversation from outside the 
door reached her ears, 

“It’s no use—there are only scraps. How can yon suggest 
rissoles? There is no time for the preparation of delicacies. 
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If we are to have them, it must be for dinner. I did not expect 
you at noon, much less that you would be bringing a visitor. 
Your telegram arrived one minute before yourself.” 

“Not so loud,” whispered James Welsh, “or she will hear. 
You must provide enough to eat, of course. Send out for steak.” 

“ Nonsense, James; it is lunch time already. She must manage 
with scraps, and them cold scraps are wholesome. What doesn’t 
poison fattens.” 

“You couldn’t, I suppose, have the scraps warmed, or ”— 
somewhat louder, with a flash of inspiration—“ or converted into 
a haricot ?” 

“ How can you talk like this, James? Goon, suggest that they 
shall be made into a mayonnaise next.” To have hot meat means 
a fire, and there is none to speak of in the kitchen.” 

“Only dead scraps! My dear Tryphena, she belongs toa titled 
family, a long way off and disowned, you understand, but still— 
there is a title in the family and—scraps !” 

“What else will you have, James? Had you been home 
yesterday for dinner, there would have been joint, roast; but 
as you were not, I ate cold meat. Now there are only scraps.” 

“Perhaps if you were to turn out the Noyeau jelly in a shape, 
Tryphena, it would give the lunch a more distinguished look.” 

“Scraps of cold boiled mutton and Noyeau jelly! No, that won't 
do. The jelly must be warmed and melted into the shape, and 
take three hours to cool.” 

“T wish I had taken her to the Holborn Restaurant,” groaned 
Welsh ; “ what difficulties encumber domestic arrangements ! ” 

“Without a cook—yes,” added his wife. 

“Do go in and welcome her,” urged Mr. Welsh. 

“T cannot in this condition. You know I have no cook, and 
must attend to everything. The girl has been simpudent this 
morning, and has given me notice.” 

Whils’ this discussion was being carried on, Arminell tried not 
to .isten, but the whispers were pitched so high, and were so 
articulate, that scarce a word escaped her. 

Then Mr. Welsh whispered, “ Do lower your voice, Tryphena,” 
and the pair drifted down the passage to the head of the kitchen 
steps, and what was further discussed there was inaudible. 

Arminell looked round the room. Its most prominent feature 
was the gas-lamp with double burner and globes—the latter a little 
smoked, suspended from the ceiling by a telescopic tube that 
allowed just sufficient gas to escape at the joints to advertise itself 
as gas, not paraffin or electric fluid. This room was the one in 

which apparently Mrs. Welsh sat when she had a cook, and was 
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not engrossed in domestic affairs. Her work-box, knitting, a 
railway novel, bills paid and unpaid, and one of Mr. Welsh’s 
stockings with a hole in the heel, showed that she occupied this 
apartment occasionally. 

The door opened, and Mrs. Welsh entered, followed by her 
husband. She was a stout lady with a flat face, and a pair of large 
dark eyes, her only beauty. Her hair was not tidy, nor were all the 
buttons and hooks in place and performing their proper functions 
about her body. 

“How do you do?” said she, extending her hand; “I’m sorry 
tosay I have no cook; nothing is more difficult than to find 
cooks with characters now-a-days; ladies will give such false 
characters. WhatI say is, tell the truth, whatever comes of it. 
My last cook had a glowing character from the lady with whom 
she lived in Belgrave Square. I assure you she was in a superior 
house, quite aristocratic—carriage people; but I could not keep 
her. Idid not myself find out that she drank. I did not suspect 
it. I knew she was flighty—but at last she went up a ladder, 
sixty feet high, and could hardly be got down again. It was in 
an adjoining builder’s yard. The ladder leaned against nothing, 
it pointed to the sky, and she went up it, and though a stout and 
elderly woman, looked no bigger than a fly when she had reached 
the top. Won’t you sit down? or stay—let me take you up to 
the parlour. We will have the table laid directly for lunch. 
Mr. Welsh does not generally come home at this time of day, so I 
was unprepared, and I have no cook. The ladder began to sway 
with her, for she became nervous at the top, and afraid to come 
down; quite a crowd collected. Do take off your things. Your 
room will be ready presently. In the meantime you can lay your 
bonnet in the drawing-room. I am short of hands now. The 
steps are rather narrow and steep, but I will lead the way. 
I'll see to having water and soap and a towel taken to the best bed- 
room presently, but my servant is now making herself neat. None 
of the police liked to go up the ladder, after my cook. The united 
weights at the top, sixty feet, would have made it sway like a 
bulrush, and perhaps break. This is the drawing-room. Do 
make yourself comfortable in it and excuse me. My father and 
mother were carriage people. There he is in his uniform, between 
the windows, taken when he was courting my mother. You will 
excuse me, or the girl will spread a dirty instead of a clean table- 
cloth for lunch. Dear me, the blinds have not been drawn up!” 

Then Mrs. Welsh departed. All men and women trail 
shadows behind them when the sun shines in their faces, but 
some women, in all conditions of the heavens, drag behind them 
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braid. It would seem as if they had their skirts bound to come 
undone. As in the classic world certain females were described 
as being with relaxed zones, so are there females in the modern 
world in a perpetual condition of relaxed bindings. If Mrs. 
Welsh had lived in a paleozoic period, when the beasts that 
inhabited the globe impressed their footprints on the pliant ooze, 
what perplexity her traces would now produce among the 
palzontologists, and what triumph in the minds of the anthropolo- 
gists, who would conclude that these were the footprints of the 
homo caudatus, the missing link between the ape and man, and 
point in evidence to the furrow accompanying the impressions of 
the feet; and Mrs. Welsh always did wear a tail, but the tail was 
of black binding, sometimes looped, sometimes dragging in ends. 
As Arminell followed Mrs. Welsh up the stairs, she had to keep 
well in the rear to avoid treading on this tail. 

On reaching the drawing-room, Arminell laid her bonnet and 
cloak on the sofa, and looked round the room as she had looked 
about that below. The latter had been dreary to the eyes, the 
former had the superadded dreariness of pretence. 

Houses that are uninhabited are haunted by ghosts, and un- 
occupied rooms by smells. The carpet, the curtains, the wall- 
paper, the chintz covers, the cold fire-place, send forth odours 
urgent to attract attention, as soonas the door opens. They 
are so seldom seen that they will be smelt. 

The drawing-room in the Avenue was small, with two narrow 
windows to it; the walls were papered with an esthetic dado of 
bulrushes and water weeds, on a pea-green base; above that ran a 
pattern picked out with gold, a self-assertive paper. Above the 
marble mantelshelf was a chimney-piece of looking-glasses and 
shelves, on which stood several pieces of cheap modern china, 
mostly Japanese, such as are seen outside Glave’s in Oxford Street, 
in baskets, labelled, “ Any of this lot for 2d.” 

Against the wall opposite the windows were two blue Delft 
plates, hung by wires. Between the windows was the miniature 
of the father of Mrs. Welsh, once a carriage-man, but not looking 
it, wearing the uniform of a marine officer, and the languishment 
of a lover. He was represented with a waxy face, a curl on his 
brow, and either water or wadding on his chest. 

Upon the table were books radiating from a central opal specimen 
glass that contained three or four dry everlastings, smelling like 
corduroys ; and the books in very bright cloth had their leaves 
glued together with the gilding. 

Unhappy, occupied with her own trouble though Arminell was, 
yet she noted these things because they were so different from 
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that to which she was accustomed. Perhaps the rawness of the 
decoration, the strain after impossible effect, struck Arminell 
more than the lack of taste. She had been accustomed to furniture 
and domestic decoration pitched in a key below that of the 
occupants, but here everything was screwed up above that of such 
as were supposed to use the room. Elsewhere she had seen chairs 
and sofas to be sat on, carpets to be walked on, books to be read, 
wall papers to be covered with paintings. Here even the sun was 
not allowed to touch the carpet, and the chairs were to be made 
use of gingerly, and the fire-irons not to be employed at ell, and 
the grate most rarely. After Arminell had spent half-an-hour in 
this parlour, the whole house reverberated with the boom of a 
gong; and next moment Mrs. Welsh came in to say that lunch 
was ready. She had in the meantime dressed herself to do the 
honours of the meal; had changed her gown, then brushed her 
hair, and put on rings. Nevertheless she lacked finish. The 
brooch was not fastened, and threatened to fall, and her dress 
improver had not been accurately and symmetrically fitted to her 
person. 

“Welsh,” she said, “has departed. He is very sorry, but 
business calls must be attended to. Never mind, I’ll do what I 
can to entertain you. I will tell you the end of the story of my 
cook up a ladder. Ah!” she exclaimed on reaching the foot of 
the stairs—‘“is that your umbrella, fallen on the floor? You 
stuck it up against the wall, no doubt. The gong has done it, 
shaken it down with the vibration.” 

The lunch was plain, but the good lady had made an effort to 
give it the semblance of elegance. She had sent out for parsley to 
garnish the cold mutton, and for a dish of lettuce and another of 
watercress, and had set a just uncorked bottle of Castle A claret 
on the table beside Arminell’s plate. 

“ You'll excuse if we help ourselves and dispense with the girl,” 
said Mrs. Welsh. “ Have you had much to do with servants? I 
have applied to the registry offices for a cook and can’t get one, 
they object to Shepherd’s Bush, or else want to redeem their 
characters at my expense. I have applied at the hospital for a 
convalescent, but if I get one, she will not be up to much work, 
and besides will have been so pampered in hospital, that she will 
not accommodate herself to our fare, and will leave as soon as she 
is well. If we were carriage people, it would be different. 
Servants won’t remain in a situation where a carriage and pair are 
not kept. They think it immoral. Were your parents carriage 
people? And did your mother have much trouble with her 
servants? And, if I may ask, where did she go for her cooks?” 
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“My mother died shortly after my birth, and my father 
recently.” Arminell spoke with a choke in her voice. “TI have 
not had time to get mourning. I must do some shopping this 
afternoon.” 

“T can show you where you can get things very cheap. You 
take a bus along Goldhawk Road, it costs but twopence if you 
walk as far as Shepherd’s Bush Station, otherwise it comes to three- 
pence. I suppose you have kept home for your father? Did you 
meet with impertinence from the servants? But I dare say you 
kept your carriage. If you don’t do that they regard you as their 
equals. They divide mankind into castes—the lowest keep no 
conveyances, the middle have one-horse traps, and the superior and 
highest of all keep a pair and close carriage. My parents were 
carriage people—indeed my father was an officer in her Majesty’s 
service. My husband will some day, I trust, have his equipage. 
His sister is very intimate with people of distinction. I don’t mean 
carriage people only, but titled persons, the highest nobility. 
She was a bosom friend of the dowager Lady Lamerton, she told 
me so herself. I almost expect the Lamerton family to call on 
me. Should they do so whilst you are here, I shall be happy to 
introduce you. By the way—your name is Inglett, you must be 
a distant connexion of the family. James said you were related to 
a noble family, but that they did not receive you. In the event 
of a call, perhaps you would prefer to remain in the dining-room. 
My husband’s nephew is called after his Lordship, Giles Inglett, 
because my Lord stood godfather to him at the font. I assure 
you the intimacy between Marianne and the family is most cordial. 
I wonder what Mrs. Tomkins over the way will say when their 
carriage stops at my gate! What a pity it is that the British 
nobility should be the hotbed of vice.” 

“Ts it?” asked Arminell listlessly. 

“Indeed it is. I knowa great deal about the aristocracy. My 
sister-in-law moves in the highest circles. I read all the divorce 
cases in high life, and I have an intimate friend who is much in 
great houses—in fact, she nurses there. Persons of good family 
when reduced in circumstances become trained nurses. This lady 
has nursed Sir Lionel Trumpington, and I could tell you a thing 
or two about his family she has confided to me—but you are not 
married. She had the charge of Chief Justice Bacon’s daughter, 
who was a dipsomaniac, and so had the entrée into the best 
families, and has told me the most extraordinary and shocking 
stories about them.” 

After lunch, Mrs. Welsh said, “‘ There now, go up to the parlour, 
and sit there an hour, till Iam ready. I must see that the girl 
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does your room, after which I will put on my walking clothes. I 
will take you where you can get crape, just a little crumpled and 
off colour, at half price. We will walk to the railway arch and so 
save @ penny.” 

Arminell sat by herself in the drawing-room; the sun was 
streaming in, but Mrs. Welsh allowed the blind to remain 
undrawn. She stood hesitatingly with hand raised to draw them, 
but went away, leaving them rolled up, a concession to the 
presence of a visitor. 

Arminell’s mind turned from her own troubles to the considera- 
tion of the life Mrs. Welsh and those of her social grade led. 
How utterly uninteresting, commonplace, aimless it seemed ; 
how made up of small pretences, absurd vanities, petty weak- 
nesses, and considerable follies! A few days ago, such a revela- 
tion of sordid middle-class triviality would have amused her. Now 
it did not. She saw something beside all the littleness and affecta- 
tion, something which dignified it. 

Everywhere in life is to be observed a straining after what is 
above ; and the wretched drunken cook scrambling up a ladder 
that led to nothing, blindly exemplitied the universal tendency. 
As among the plants in a garden, and the trees of a plantation, 
there is manifest an upward struggle, so is it in the gardens and 
plantations of humanity. The servant, as Mrs. Welsh had said, 
is not content to serve where no carriage is kept, and changes to 
a situation where there is a pony-chaise ; then feels a yearning in 
her that fills her with unrest till she has got into a sphere where 
there is a one-horse brougham, and deserts that again for the 
house that maintains a landau and pair. In the lower class an 
effort is made to emulate the citizens of the middle class, in dress 
and arrangement of hair, and mode of speech ; and in the middle 
class is apparent protracted effort to reach the higher; or if it 
cannot be reached, to hang on to it by a miniature and a sister-in- 
law, and a trained nurse friend. Is this ridiculous? Of course it 
is ridiculous to see cooks scrambling up ladders that reach nowhere, 
but it is infinitely better that they should do this than throw 
themselves into the gutter. Andso thought Arminell now. Mrs. 
Welsh may have been absurd, but behind all her nonsense beat 
a true and generous heart, full of aspiration after something 
better, and a cheerful spirit of hospitality and self-sacrifice. No. 
Arminell saw the struggle in the woman’s face about the blinds, 
and respected her. But when she was gone, the girl stood up, 
went to the windows and drew down the blinds, to save from 
fading Mrs. Welsh’s new gaudy carpet. 
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Cuarrer XLITII. 
DOWSING,. 


A rew days later, towards evening, Mr. James Welsh arrived, 
after having been absent from home. He had not told his wife 
or Arminell the cause of his departure, nor whither he was going. 
When he returned, he informed Arminell that he had been away 
on business, and that he wanted a word with her in the parlour. 

“There is no gas in the drawing-room. Will you have a 
lamp?” asked Mrs. Welsh. 

“Thank you. It will be unnecessary. At this time of the 
year it is not dark, and the dusk is agreeable for a téte-d-téte. My 
business does not need reference to papers.” 

“ Then I will go down and see about locking up the remains of 
the plum-pudding. The girl has had her share set apart on a 
plate, and I object to her consuming everything that goes out 
from dinner. There is enough of the pudding left to serve up 
fried to-morrow.” 

Arminell and Mr. Welsh mounted the steep stairs to the sitting- 
room. The parlour was close and stuffy; Welsh went to the 
window and opened it a little way. 

“Do sit down, Miss Inglett,” he said, “there, on the sofa, with 
your back to the window, if you are not afraid of a breath of air. 
This twilight is restful to the eyes and grateful to the overwrought 
brain. There is no need for candles.” He seated liimself away 
from her, looking in another direction, and said, “I suppose you 
can guess where I have been.” 

*“‘ Indeed I cannot, Mr. Welsh.” 

“T have been at Orleigh. I thought I would like to be present 
at your father’s funeral. Besides, I belong to the press, and my 
duties took me there. Also, my sister is left a widow. You may 
not, perhaps, have heard of the death of Captain Saltren.” 

“ Captain Saltren dead ! ” 

“Yes, drowned in the old quarry pit.” 

“‘T remember having once seen him there. He was a strange 
man. He went there to say his prayers, and he prayed on a kind 
of raft of his own construction. I suppose it gave way under him, 
or he overbalanced himself.” 

“Possibly. Howhe fell in is not known. He was very strange 
in his manner of late, so that the general opinion is that he was 
off his head. He had visions, or fancied that he had.” 

Arminell said no more on this matter. She was desirous of 
hearing about her father’s funeral. 
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“T was present when Lord Lamerton was taken to his last rest,” 
said Welsh ; “ you cannot have any conception what an amount of 
feeling was elicited by his death. By me it was unexpected. I 
could not have supposed that the people, as distinguished from 
the aristocracy, would have been other than coldly respectful, but 
his Lordship must have been greatly beloved.” Welsh paused, 
and rubbed his chin. ‘‘ Yes, much loved. Of course, I had only 
seen one side of him, and that was the side I cared to see, being a 
professional man, and professionally engaged to see only one side. 
That is in the way of business, and just as a timber merchant 
measures a tree and estimates it by the amount of plank it will 
make, regardless of its effect in the landscape, so is it with me. 
I look on a man, especially a nobleman, from a commercial point 
of view, and ask how many feet of type I can get out of him. I 
don’t consider him for any other qualities he may have than those 
which serve my object. But I will admit that there must have 
been a large amount of kindness and sterling worth in his Lordship, 
or there would not have been such a demonstration at his funeral, 
and that not by a party, but general—not cooked, but spontaneous. 
One expected to see the quality at the funeral, but what surprised 
me was the real sorrow expressed by the people. Why, bless 
you! what do you think? Because Captain Saltren had denounced 
his Lordship, and prophesied his death, the mob rolled stones down 
the cliff on Chillacot and ruined the house and spoiled the 
garden.” 

Pope Leo X. was inaccessible except to buffoons, and when a 
priest desired an interview with his Holiness, but was unable to 
obtain one in the ordinary manner, he dressed himself in motley, 
and as a clown obtained immediate admission. 

There are some people who suppose that every one else has the 
peculiarities of Leo X., and who never approach their fellows, 
even when they have to speak on matters of serious import, 
without putting on cap and bells. They labour under the 
conviction that “the motley,” as Jaques said to the Duke, “is 
the only wear,” especially when most inappropriate to the matter 
of discourse. 

Mr. Welsh was desirous of doing what was kind, of conveying 
to Arminell what he knew was to her painful information, 
describing to her scenes which must stir her emotions, but he 
could not assume a sympathetic and serious tone. He was 
possessed by that perverse spirit which forces a man to garnish 
his story, however tragic, with quirks and scraps of illustration 
incongruous and out of taste. He was at heart full of pity for 
Arminell; he had not gone to Orleigh on journalistic ends, 
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though not averse to paying his travelling expenses by turning 
what he had seen into type, but he had gone for the girl’s sake, 
and only learned the death of his brother-in-law on reaching 
Orleigh. He knew that she hungered for information which she 
could not receive through the channels formerly open to her. As 
he spoke to her, his heart swelled, and he had some difficulty in 
controlling his emotion. Nevertheless he assumed a tone of half 
banter, that galled his own sense of propriety as much as it 
jarred on Arminell. And this masquerade was assumed by him 
as much to disguise his real self from himself as from the girl. 
Verily in our horror of hypocrisy we are arrant hypocrites. 
Essayists and satirists have united to wage a crusade against 
cant, and have succeeded so completely that we dread the 
semblance of piety, kindliness, sweetness, lest they be taken as an 
assumption only. In the reaction against false appearances of 
goodness we have run into the opposite extreme, and put on a 
false appearance of roughness, hardness, and cynicism. Lest we 
should be taken to be apricots with sweet outside and hard 
interior, we affect to be walnuts, rugged and bitter. A woman 
poses to herself in the glass, and adorns herself with jewelry 
to give pleasure first to herself and then to others; but men 
cock their hats, smut their noses, make grimaces in the glass, 
and having sneered at their own buffoon appearance, pass off the 
same pranks on their acquaintance. They will neither allow 
to themselves nor to others that they acknowledge a serious 
interest in the drama of life, that they have respect for what is 
noble, pity for what is suffering, reverence for what is holy. 
They affect to cast burlesque into all relations of life, as salt is 
put into all dishes, to make them palatable. 

Arminell was not deceived by the manner of James Welsh; 
under the affectation of selfishness and callousness she recognised 
the presence of generous sympathy, just as she had seen the same 
quality under the chatter and pretence of the wife. 

At the beginning of this story we saw Arminell present at 
what we called the grand transformation scene in the pantomime 
of life; now she had reached another, and that a more startling, 
thorough-going transformation scene. She saw the world and 
the performers therein differently from the way in which she had 
seen them before, the world in a real light, the performers in 
undress. She had got behind the scenes, and into the green 
room. Delusion was no longer possible; she saw the framework 
of the scenery, the contrivances for the production of effects, and 
the actors oiling their faces with cotton-wool to remove the paint. 
In former times there existed in England a profession which 
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has become extinct—the profession of dowsing. A dowser was 
a man who laid claim to the peculiar gift of discernment of metal 
and of water. He was employed to discover mines and springs. 
He took in his hands a forked hazel rod, holding in each hand 
one of the branches. When he walked over a hidden vein of 
metal, or a subterranean artery of water, the rod revolved in his 
hands, and pointed downwards, and wherever it pointed, there 
he ordered the sinking of a shaft or well. 

But, although dowsing after minerals and fountains has ceased 
to be practised, we still have among us moral dowsers, and it is 
even possible for us to become adepts at dowsing ourselves. 

The old dowsers insisted that their profession was not an art, 
but an inherent faculty. The dowser was born, not made. But 
in moral dowsing this is not the case. The faculty can most 
certainly be acquired, but only on one condition, that we begin 
with dowsing our own selves. iat experimentum in corpore vili. 
Unconsciously, Arminell had been invested with this power ; it 
had come on her at once, on that morning when her folly, her 
error, had been revealed to her consciousness. From that memor- 
able moment, when she came to know herself as she really was, 
not as she had fancied herself to be, the manner in which she 
viewed other natures with which she was brought in contact 
was radically changed. She found herself no longer, as heretofore, 
occupied with the outer surface, its ups and downs, its fertility 
or its barrenness: the invisible rod turned in her hands and 
revealed to her the hidden veins of ore and motive currents. 
She saw the silver thread deep below the most unpromising 
surface, the limpid spring under the most rugged exterior. 

As she overlooked the superficial flaws in Mr. and Mrs. Welsh 
because she recognised their substantial goodness, so did she 
begin now to perceive what had before been unnoticed in the 

characters of her father and step-mother. She had had eyes 
previously only for their foibles and infirmities, now she saw how 
full of sterling qualities both had been, of punctual fulfilment 
of duties, of conscientious discharge of the obligations imposed on 
them by their position and wealth, of hearty good-will for alk 
with whom they were brought in contact. She had disregarded 
her little half-brother, the present Baron Lamerton, because he 
was only a child with childish thoughts, childish pursuits, and 
childish prattle; and now she saw that his was a very tender, 
loving spirit, which it would have been worth her while to cultivate. 
In the first moment of disappointment, humiliation, and anger, 
she had been incensed against Jingles for having assisted her in 
perpetrating her great mistake. She saw what a fool he had 
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been, how conceited, how ungrateful, but even over this forbidding 
soil the divining rod turned, and revealed a vein of noble metal. 
If it had not been there, he would not have accepted his humilia- 
tion with frankness and have shown so decided a moral rebound. 

When one who has the dowsing faculty is in the society of 
those who lack it, and listens to their talk, their disparagement 
of others, the captiousness with which they pick at trivial 
blemishes, sneer at infirmities, blame short-comings, that person 
listens with a sort of wonder at the blindness of the talkers, at 
their lack of perception, because their eyes never penetrate below 
the surface, and a sort of pity that they have never turned it 
inwards and searched themselves, not for silver but for dross. 

The knight Huldbrand, when riding through the Enchanted 
Wood, had his eyes opened, and beneath the turf and the roots 
of the trees, he looked through, as it were, a sheet of green glass, 
and saw the gold and silver veins in the earth, and the spirits 
that worked at, and directed their courses, opening sluices here 
and stopping currents there. So is it with those invested with 
the dowsing gift—with them in the Enchanted Wood of Life. 

In the twilight room Arminell listened to Mr. Welsh’s story of 
the funeral of her father, with tears running down her cheeks, 
regardless of the manner in which the story was told, in the 
intensity of her interest in the matter, and conscious of the 
intention of the narrator. 

The death of Lord Lamerton had indeed evoked an amount of 
feeling and regret that showed how deeply rooted was the 
estimation in which his good qualities were held, and how unreal 
was the agitation that had been provoked against him. 

The county papers of all political complexions gave laudatory 
notices of the late nobleman. Every one who had come within 
range of his influence had good words to say of him, and lamented 
his loss as that of a relative. Selfish interest undoubtedly mixed 
with the general regret. The sportsmen feared that the sub- 
scription to the foxhounds would not be maintained on the same 
liberal scale ; the parsons, that on the occurrence of a vacancy in 
the Lamerton patronage, their claims would be overlooked by the 
trustees; the medical men regretted that the death had been too 
sudden to advantage them professionally ; the benevolent societies 
feared that the park would not be thrown open to them with the 
same liberality ; the young ladies that there would be no ball at 
Orleigh next winter ; the topers that they would not taste again 
the contents of a famous cellar ; the tradesmen that money would 
not be spent in the little country town; the artisans that work 
would be abandoned and hands discharged. Of course there was 
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self-interest in the minds of those who lamented the loss of 
Lord Lamerton, regret was not unmingled with selfish feeling ; 
but, then, what motives, what emotions are unmixed? The coin 
of the realm is not pure, it consists of metal and alloy; and the 
feelings that pass current among men are not less adulterated. 
But are they the less estimable on that account? Would they 
pass if unmixed? Would they be as poignant if pure? Why, 
the very prayers in which we address Heaven have their stiffening 
of self-concern, and it is this that gives them their force. Are 
they less acceptable above on that account ? 

Popular feeling was doubly stirred, and sympathy for the 
family greatly deepened by the news of the almost simultaneous 
death of Miss Arminell Inglett. The notice of her death had 
appeared first in the Times, and then in all the papers; but the 
circumstances were only imperfectly known. It was rumoured 
that the shock of the news of her father’s death had affected her 
fatally—her heart having always been weak—whilst in London, 
staying with her aunt. Such an account had appeared in one of 
the society papers, and perhaps Mr. Welsh could give the best 
explanation of how it came there. This was reported at Orleigh. 
Others said she had died at the second family place in North- 
amptonshire ; all agreed that she had been buried there beside her 
mother. Strange ramours had circulated about Miss Inglett, but 
they had been traced to Mrs. Cribbage, and every one knew that 
the tongue of that lady, like that of an ox, must be taken with 
salt. Consequently the rumours died away, and were wholly 
discredited. 

And it was true that Arminell Inglett was dead. That is to 
say, the old self-opinionated, supercilious, self-willed Arminell 
was no more. 

In spring the new buds are sheathed in hard husks. One 
warm morning after a shower they thrust aside these horny 
sheaths, and the tender foliage appears. It was so with Arminell. 
She had hitherto worn her better part, the generous qualities of 
her soul, in a hard and ungracious shell; now this shell had 
fallen off, and they broke forth, ready to expand and clothe her 
with a new and unexpected beauty. 


Cuapter XLIV. 
FRAMING. 
Mr. James Wersu did all that was requisite for the arrangement 


of Arminell’s money-matters. She was entitled to her mother’s 
dower, sufficient to maintain her in easy circumstances. The settle- 
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ment of her affairs with the trustees, guardians, and the solicitors of 
the family was a delicate transaction ; Arminell authorised Welsh 
to act for her, and he managed with adroitness and tact, without 
grudging time or trouble. Meanwhile she remained an inmate of 
his villa in the Avenue, Shepherd’s Bush. She did not wish to 
be hasty in securing a house for herself and engaging a com- 
panion. She would not, however, encroach on the hospitality of 
the Welshes, and she insisted on becoming their lodger, paying 
them a moderate weekly sum for her board. They were not rich, 
their circumstances somewhat strait; it was an object with 
Mrs. Welsh to save the penny on the "bus by walking to the 
railway arch, and though, in their exuberant hospitality, they 
would have cheerfully kept her as their guest, and treated her to 
the best they could afford, she insisted on their accepting her on 
her own terms, not on theirs. 

Only by degrees did she realise to the full extent what her 
social suicide implied. It was not possible for her to estimate 
its cost till she had committed the irrevocable act which severed 
her from the world to which she had belonged; as impossible, or 
almost as impossible, as it is for the girl who jumps off London 
Bridge to conceive of the altered relations and strangeness of the 
region into which she will pass through the mud and water of 
the Thames. 

I know that nothing surprised me more as a child than being 
told that water was composed of an infinite number of globules 
arranged like pebbles in a bag; but the stream of social life, 
which looks equally simple and elemental, is in reality made not 
only of the little component globules of individual life, but of a 
thousand other circles enclosing these globules, all distinct, self- 
contained, and rotating on their own axes and taking their own 
courses. ach of these circles has its special interests, its special 
tittle-tattle, its special spites, and its special ambitions. “There 
are circles of all sorts, professional, and social, and intellectual, 
and those who pass from one to another have to undergo mental 
adjustment before they can understand the language and partake 
in the momentum of these spheres. Such is the parsonic circle, 
such the sporting circle, such the circle of politicians, such the 
legal circle. Let a hunter pitch his rider in pink over a hedge 
into a ditchful of picnicing clergy and their wives and daughters, 
and he will be as unable to talk with them as they to entertain him. 
Let Mrs. Brown drop through the ceiling into an officers’ mess, 
and she will not have a thought, a taste, a word in common. 
Sutfer an archbishop to rise through a trap into the green room of 
the ballet girls, and what would they have in common? The 
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gods live on Olympus, mortals on the plain, and the demons in 
Tartarus, and all roll on together in one current. Dante divides 
heaven into constellations, and purgatory into mansions—all the 
blessed are separated by leagues of ether, and all the lost by 
adamantine walls. They do not associate, the former enjoy 
themselves by themselves in their cold planets and groups of 
stars, and the latter stop in their several torments by themselves. 
Their several virtues and several vices classify them and separate 
them from their fellows. It is not otherwise in this world. We 
are all boxed off from each other, and very uncomfortable when 
we step out of our proper box into another. 

Arminell felt keenly the solitude of her condition, and it 
weighed on her spirits. It was not possible for her at once to 
accommodate herself to her new surroundings. She had Mrs. 
Welsh to talk to, or rather to listen to, but Mrs. Welsh had no 
other subjects of conversation than the iniquities of servants and 
the scandals in high life. According to Mrs. Welsh, there was 
but one social circle in which reigned virtue, and that was the 
circle of the middle class to which she belonged. Servants as 
beneath that were bad, that her daily experience taught her, and 
the upper ten thousand, as she knew by the voice of gossip and 
the revelations of the press, were also corrupt. It is conceivable 
that one may tire of hearing only two subjects discussed, even 
though these subjects be of engrossing interest; and Arminell 
was fatigued with the relation of the misdeeds of domestics, and 
the disorders of the nobility. Shylock said to Antonio that he 
would talk with him, buy with him, sell with him, but would not 
eat with him. Arminell could do everything with Mrs. Welsh 
except think with her. The girl felt her friendless condition. 
She had no companion of her own age, class, and sex, to whom she 
could open her mind and of whom ask counsel. She could have 
no more communication with those in the upper world to which 
she had belonged, and which shared her intellectual and moral 
culture, than can a fish have communication with the bird. It 
looks up and sees the beautiful creatures skimming the surface of 
its element, sees their feet moving in it, their beaks dipped below 
it, but the birds do not belong to the aqueous element, nor the 
fish to the atmosphere, and they must live apart accordingly. The 
bird can pull out a fish and gobble it, and the fish can bite the 
toes of the swimming duck, and that is the limit of their association. 

I have heard of the case of a lady who was either struck by 
lightning or so paralyzed by electricity, that she lay as one dead, 
bereft of power of motion. She neither breathed nor did her 
pulse beat, she could not move a muscle or articulate a sound, 
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She was pronounced to be dead, and was measured, shrouded, and 
put into her coffin. But though apparently dead, she could hear 
all that went on in the room, the blinds being drawn down, the 
number of feet and inches determined for her shell, the sobbing of 
her mother, and the tramp of those who brought in her coffin. 
She heard the undertaker ask her father on the day of the funeral, 
whether he should at once screw her down—then, by a supreme 
effort, she succeeded in flickering an eyelid, and her father saw 
the movement and sent for a surgeon. 

Arminell was dead—dead to her relations, to her friends, and 
to her acquaintance. They discussed her, and she was unable to 
defend herself. They wept over her, and she could not dry their 
tears. She was incapacitated by her own act from giving a 
token of life. She was separated from every one with whom for 
eighteen years she had associated, cut off from every interest which 
for all these years had occupied her mind, severed from that 
stream of intellectual life in which she had moved. 

She would not quiver an eye in entreaty to be taken out of her 
shell, she had deliberately gone into that chest, and to it she must 
henceforth contract her interests and accommodate her habits. 
When we die we carry away nothing with us of our treasure, but 
we have our friends and relatives to associate with in the world of 
spirits; Arminell, by her social death, had carried away with her 
her patrimony, but that was all. She must make new acquaintances, 
and acquire fresh friends. 

If there be any truth in the doctrine of the transmigration of 
spirits, then the souls after death enter into new existences as 
dogs, oxen, elephants, cockatoos, or earth-worms. Ifso—the dog 
that fawns on us with such speaking eyes may be the wife we still 
lament; and when we cut a worm in two with our spade, we may 
be slicing in half our little lost babe ; and the beef of the ox served 
at our table may have been worn by the wandering spirit of our 
most intimate friend. 

There are two considerations which make me most reluctant to 
accept the doctrine of transmigration—the one is, that when we 
leave our human frames and enter into those of dog or slug, what 
wretchedness it will be for us to adapt our minds and feelings to 
doggish or sluggish limits; and the other is, that the distress 
must be insupportable to associate with those with whom we have 
lived without the power of communicating with them. 

Now Arminell had transmigrated from the aristocratic order of 
beings into the middle class order of beings, and she had to 
accommodate her mind to the ways of this lower grade; and 

although, sitting on a bench in Hyde Park, she might see those 
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she had known, talked to, loved, pass in Rotten Row, she could no 
more communicate with them than can those who have migrated 
into dog, and cockatoo, and slug, communicate with us. 

In course of time, no doubt, she would find congenial spirits, 
get to know and love nice girls in this new circle in which she 
found herself, but that would take time. In course of time, ne 
doubt, she would find her place in this new order of life, be caught 
by its drift, and drive forward with it. When we are in a railway 
carriage and cast something from the window, that object is 
carried on by the momentum of the train, and does not drop per- 
pendicularly to the ground. So Arminell in falling from her 
class was still for a while sensible of its impulses, but this would 
cease in time. 

There are cases known to science, in which a person has fallen 
into a condition of mental blank, has forgotten everything acquired, 
and all acquaintances, and has to begin from the beginning again, 
to learn to know the relations and to acquire speech and every 
accomplishnent. Now such a case was not that of Arminell, for 
she remembered all her past, nevertheless she had in this new 
condition to accept as lost a vast amount of what she had acquired 
in eighteen years, and to begin to accumulate afresh. 

Now—she was solitary. It had not occurred to her in her 
former life that solitude could be oppressive. Then she had 
counted it as an escape from the whirl of social intercourse. 
Then she had resented advice, and undervalued sympathy; but 
now, when she was deprived of these things, she felt the loss of 
them. The wife transmigrated into a dog may snap and bark, 
but cannot otherwise express her heartache and reproach her 
husband when preparing for his second wife; nor can the worm 
plead and look at us out of our child’s blue eyes and tell us it is 
our own little one translated, when we lift the spade over it. So 
must Arminell remain silent and unrecognised before all those 
who had loved her and known her in her first existence. 

The life she led in the Avenue, Shepherd’s Bush, was so unlike 
what she had been accustomed to that it was not possible for her 
to fit herself to it all at once. But Arminell had good sense, 
anda brave spirit. She did not waste her energies on vain 
repining. She did not recoil from and disparage that life into 
which she had entered. She accepted it, as she had accepted 
the revelation of her folly. 

There is a serviceable Yorkshire word, descriptive of accommo- 
dation to circumstances, which is worthy of being rescued from a 


provincialism and of elevation into general acceptance, and that 
word is—to frame. 
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A raw country girl is taken into a household as servant. If she 
shows token of adaptability to the situation, teachableness, and 
willingness, she is said to frame. 

A clerk settles into an office, is quick in acquiring the techni- 
calities of the business, is interested in his work, obliging as to 
extension of hours under pressure, and he is said by his 
employers to frame. 

A newly married couple, if they make allowances for each other’s 
weaknesses, are not self-willed and unyielding, if ready to make 
the best of all circumstances, are said also to frame. 

The frame is the situation, and it may be of all kinds, plain or 
rich, narrow or wide; it may be gilt and burnished, or of rude 
cross-pieces of oak. Into this frame. the new life, like a picture, 
has to be fitted, so much of margin has to be shorn off, or so 
much of mount has to be added. The frame will not accommo- 
date itself to the picture, the picture must be adapted to the 
frame. 

Arminell was in the process of framing, and the frame was one 
of her own selection. Whether suitable or not, the situation could 
not be adapted to her, she must adapt herself to it; she must cut 
away here, and piece on there to fit it. The reader shall be 
shown some instances of the way in which Arminell progressed 
with her framing. 

In the first place, the girl had been accustomed all her life to 
having a lady’s maid in attendance on her, and putting to rights 
everything she left in disorder. When she changed her dress, 
she had been accustomed to throw her clothes about just where 
she had taken them off; she had not put her gloves away, tidied 
her dressing-table, arranged her dresses in the drawers. When, 
at first, she came to the Avenue, she did as she had been wont, 
and was unable to understand the hints thrown out-by her hostess 
that the maid had too much of household work to do to be able to 
act as lady’s maid as well. Then Arminell discovered that it 
engaged Mrs. Welsh half-an-hour in the morning, another half- 
an-hour in the afternoon, and a third in the evening, to arrange her 
clothes and room. And as she was aware that Mrs. Welsh had no 

cook, and had to superintend the cooking herself, this imposed on 
her hostess an extra and arduous task. Mrs. Welsh expected 
before long to be a mother, and to accumulate work on the good 
woman at such a time was unjustifiable. 

Accordingly Arminell began to put her room to rights herself, 
learned how to fold her gowns, and liked to’arrange her boots tidily 
under the dressing-table, and put her towels straight on the horse, 
and the comb on the brush. After a week she found that the 
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trouble she gave herself was very slight, and that it afforded her 
real pleasure to be her own lady’s maid. 

That was one item in the framing. 

Mrs. Welsh had not much plate. Arminell was not particular 
about what she ate, but she was accustomed ito silver and glass, 
kept very bright, and to unchipped and pretty china. The plate 
of the Welsh establishment was electro-plate, and the plating was 
somewhat abraded. The forks and spoons were scratched, not 
polished. If an egg had been eaten at breakfast, it was not 
impossible to identify at dinner the spoon that had been used for 
the egg. Even Castle E claret was not attractive when the bowl 
of the wineglass bore on it the impress of a thumb. 

One day Arminell said to Mrs. Welsh, “I am sure the girl is 
overworked. Shall I give a final burnish to the silver and glass 
before they come on table?” and Mrs. Welsh had joyfully assented. 
So Arminell began to take a pride and find a pleasure in being 
butler in the house of Welsh. 

That was another item in the framing. 

One day Mrs. Welsh threw out mysterious hints about the 
anticipated addition to the family, and lamented that, owing to her 
being without a cook, she had been unable to provide the many 
articles of clothing which a new-comer into the world expects and 
exacts, to wit:—Six long night-dresses, half-a-dozen flannels, six 
shirts, the same number of little socks, bibs to the number of one 
dozen, besides other articles which for brevity we will include 
under an &c. What would little Welsh do without his trous- 
seau ? 

Then Arminell went out and bought linen and flannel, and 
horrocks, and began to cut out and sew and mark, and then hold 
up the little garments and laugh and dance round them, and find 
a pleasure and pride in being a sempstress. 

That was another item in the framing. 

In a couple of weeks, Mrs. Welsh was unable to further super- 
intend the cooking. The heat of the kitchen made her faint, and 
the girl, when left to her own devices, devised startling effects, 
quite Wagnerian, Doréish. 

Then Arminell began diligently to study ‘ Mrs. Warne’s Cookery 
Book,’ and descend to the subaerial world and direct the propor- 
tions of condiments, the rolling of pastry, the mincing of veal, and 
the stuffing of geese. Mrs. Welsh had had a limited culinary 
horizon,—beef olives, rissoles, haricot, were the changes on joint, 
and the puddings were ground rice mould, “shape” Mrs. Welsh 
called it, rice milk and apple-tart. Arminell extended the range, 
and was pleased to surprise and delight Mr. Welsh, when he 
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returned fagged in the evening, with a dinner that was a pleasure 
to eat. Ina word she found a gratification and pride in being 
cook. 

That was another item in the framing. 

Later, a little Welsh appeared on the scene, and the monthly 
nurse appeared simultaneously. It really seemed as if Mrs. Welsh 
had been brought to bed of two babies, for the nurse was as help- 
less as the infant. She could, or would, neither dust the patient’s 
room, nor lay a fire, nor put a match to the fire when laid for her. 
She was incapable of carrying upstairs a cup of tea or bowl of 
gruel. It was hard to say which of the two babes was the most 
incapable, exacting, fractious, and insatiable. The maid-of-all- 
work lost what little head she had, and her temper went along 
with her head. When, finally, it became clear that the corpulent, 
middle-aged baby drank something stronger than milk, Arminell 
asked to have her dismissed, and undertook to attend to Mrs. Welsh 
and the baby for the remaining fortnight. 

Thus Arminell fell into the position of a nurse. 

That was another item in the framing. 

But there were other adjustments went to the framing. 
Arminell’s superciliousness, her pride of intellect, her self-will, 
required much paring down. Formerly she had treated what was 
common-place and humdrum with contempt, as beneath the regard 
of one gifted with intelligence. Now she began to acknowledge 
that it was in the fulfilment of humdrum duties and in the 
accomplishment of common-place obligations that the dignity and 
heroism of life lay. 

Arminell had been accustomed to criticise severely those with 
whom she associated, and to laugh at their weaknesses ; and now 
she had learned her own weakness, the disposition to laugh at 
others had departed from her, and was replaced by great 
forbearance. 

She began to wonder whether the regeneration of society was to 
be effected by revolutionary methods, and was not best accom- 
plished by the slow processes of leavening with human charity. 

How often had she supposed that happiness was impossible 
apart from the amenities of life, that in the middle class, with its 
imperfect culture and narrow aims, there could be no true felicity ; 
that in the lowest classes, where there was no refinement of taste, 
no polish of mind, no discipline of intellect, life must be insupport- 
able in its wretchedness. But now she saw that happiness was of 
general distribution and was not to be arrogated as a prerogative 
of one class alone, that, indeed, it seemed to lose its freshness, its 
gaiety in proportion as knowledge increased and culture advanced. 
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The two Welshes were happy ; James happy in his work of furious 
onslaught against aristocracy, Tryphena happy in the little sphere 
of household duties, and supremely happy in giving food to her 
baby. Not only so, but the slave, the maid-of-all-work, was happy 
down the area, and sang over her drudgery. 

Then Arminell recalled the game she had played as a child with 
her companions in a circle, holding a string with a gold ring 
threaded on it. One child stood in the centre, and tried to 
discover who had the ring, and the ring passed about the living 
hoop, and there was no hand under which the ring might not be 
found. It was the same with the round game of life. The gold 
ring of happiness was not retained by those in gay clothing, nor 
to be found only under the taper fingers and in the delicate palms, 
as often it slipped under the broad flat hands of those in washing 
calico gowns, and quite as often was retained by the laughing 
rogues in rags, whose rough hands were begrimed with dirt. 

Consequently Arminell’s ideas on this point, as on many 
another, underwent radical change. This also went towards the 
framing. Arminell’s manner changed. Her impatience was 
replaced by gentleness and consideration for others. Instead of 
her thoughts radiating from and reverting to self, they played 
about others, to the forgetfulness of self. 

An underlying sadness never deserted her, but never intruded 
on notice. She constrained herself to be cheerful, and its 
presence was only revealed by great sweetness of disposition. She 
took interest in what interested others, and did not force on 
others interest in her own concerns. 

There are frames ready made for all of us. It falls to the lot 
of an exceptional few to have frames made to fit them. Some of 
us make frames for ourselves, and as we always over-estimate 
our size such frames are never suitable. As we cannot expand or 
contract our frames to our liking, we must do the other thing, 
stretch and shape our pictures to them. I have seen coloured 
sketches on an elastic material capable of being extended 
indefinitely. Well for us if our life’s picture be painted on such 
accommodating material. 


Cuapter XLY. 
FAREWELL. 


Tue house at Chillacot had been temporarily repaired, and made 
habitable, so that Jingles and his mother could occupy it ; but the 
young man shortly after the death of his reputed father entered 
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into negotiations with the railway company for the sale of the 
place. His mother was shaken by what had occurred. She had 
been threatened with paralysis, and had her speech affected for a 
few days ; but she speedily recovered activity of tongue. There 
was now nothing in Orleigh to retain the Saltrens. The mother 
had never liked the dismal house, it was not grand enough to meet 
her ideas, for was she not the sister of a gentleman of the press, 
a man who was certain, according to her account, to contest that 
division of the county in the Radical interest at the next election ? 
She resolved to settle in London. There she would be able to 
assume more consequence than where she and her antecedents 
were well known. But Mrs. Saltren laid down to her son that it 
was not to any part of London she would go. She must have a 
house in the West End—her brother, she said, lived in the West 
End. There was no qualifying S. before or C. after the W. on his 
address. Those persons who lived inS.W. or W.C. might be gentle- 
men, those who lived in division W. were gentlemen. As certain 
estates in Austria ennoble their purchasers, so did living in the W. 
quarter of town elevate socially. At Orleigh Mrs. Saltren could 
not aspire to occupy such a position as that which her fancy 
pictured herself as adorning in town. There she could figure as 
the widow of a captain; at Orleigh it was known too well that the 
captaincy of her husband had been over a gang of miners. 

The sale of Chillacot would enable her to spend more money 
than was usually at her command, and she talked grandly of 
having a carriage and a button-boy. At Orleigh she could not 
speak as freely of her acquaintance with the Lamerton family as 
she could elsewhere, for at Orleigh it was known that her 
situation at the Park had been a menial one. The railway 
company paid liberally for Chillacot, but not so liberally as Mrs. 
Saltren figured to herself, nor was the capital thus acquired likely 
to cover all the expenditure which she flattered herself she would 
be able to launch forth into. 

Marianne Saltren had exercised sufficient discretion to hold 
her tongue about her husband’s concern in the death of Lord 
Lamerton, but she was sufficiently aware of her own frailty to 
doubt whether she could retain the secret for ever among con- 
fidential friends, and she knew that to trust an intimate friend 
with a secret was the way to publish it to the world. Anxiety 
lest she should be betrayed into communicating what had better 
remain unknown acted strongly upon her to make her desire to 
leave Orleigh speedily. 

The young man, moreover, had no wish to stay in a place which 
was associated in his mind with too many painful and humiliating 
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recollections. It would not be possible for him there to escape 
meeting Lady Lamerton and little Giles, and such encounters 
must be productive of distress to her ladyship and embarrassment 
to himself. 

At Orleigh, moreover, there were no means of his earning for 
himself a livelihood. His mother was welcome, in his eyes, to 
spend the money derived from the sale, money to which he had, 
he felt, a legal but no moral right. The captain was not his 
father, therefore he did not consider himself entitled to what 
he left. 

The desire to make his way in literature had deserted him 
under the rebuff received from Mr. Welsh, and his self-confidence 
had not recovered the blow it had been given to make him feel 
himself qualified to act as political teacher of men. 

He resolved on taking a clerkship in an office. His pride was 
gone. So long as he could earn enough to support himself and 
his mother, he did not care in what sort of business he made the 
money, so long as it was fairly and honourably earned. 

As the day approached on which it was arranged that he and 
his mother should leave Chillacot, Saltren’s heart sank; but not 
so that of his mother. She became more talkative and more 
boastful. Only since he had discovered how false she had been 
in the story of his parentage, had his eyes been open to her un- 
reliability. Hitherto he had looked up to her with respect. He 
had never felt much tenderness towards old Saltren, and his 
mother by her complaints had bred in him antagonism towards 
his father as if he were a man who misunderstood his mother and 
failed to show her the love and regard she deserved. There are 
heads like those of thistles, that are full of feather-light, mis- 
chievous thoughts, which are blown about the country and in 
proper soil germinate and produce a crop of weeds. Such was 
the head of Marianne Saltren, but Jingles was sufficiently humbled 
to acknowledge that unless his own heart had proved suitable soil, 
rich in self-conceit, these thistle-down fancies would not have 
rooted. 

Mrs. Saltren’s acquaintances called to say farewell, and before 
them her boasting was so ridiculous that it covered her son with 
shame. He knew what the circumstances of James Welsh were, 
and what the position was that he occupied in town. 

Young Saltren hesitated for some days how to act towards Lady 
Lamerton. Should he call and bid her farewell, or should he for- 
bear? To both a meeting must be painful. If he considered his 
natural shrinking from an unpleasant scene, he would desist from 
paying her his respects; but his conscience told him that to 
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depart without an apology and a word of explanation would be 
ungenerous. 

Accordingly, on his last day at Chillacot, he walked over to the 
Park, and asked to see her ladyship. Lady Lamerton was engaged 
at the moment with some ladies who had called to pay their 
condolence, so at his request he was shown into the library ; and 
the butler undertook to inform her ladyship that he was there, 
as soon as she was free from her visitors. 

As he sat in the familiar room, he mused on what he had to say. 
The situation was peculiar, as it was difficult. Lady Lamerton 
knew nothing, he supposed, and need know nothing, about the 
mistake he had made concerning his parentage. He could not 
tell her the story which he and Arminell had believed, and on 
which they had acted, yet without this key to their conduct it 
was hardly possible to explain it—to justify it even with the key 
was impossible. 

As Jingles sat in the study meditating, the door opened slightly, 
and little Giles’s face appeared at it. The moment he saw his old 
tutor he uttered an exclamation of delight, and ran to him. 
“ Mr. Saltren, why have you left me?” he asked ; “my dear papa 
is dead, and Iam so unhappy. Why do you not come back to us? 
and Arminell is dead also. I have no one here but mamma. I 
love mamma, but I want you also.” 

Jingles took the little boy on his knee. The child had a delicate, 
intelligent face. 

“Did you hear that I was arrived?” asked Saltren. 

“No; I looked into the library because—I really can hardly say 
why. Since I have lost papa, I go all about the house; I know I 
cannot find him, but I cannot help running into one room and 
then another seeking him. I heard the study door open, and that 
was papa’s room, and I thought—that is—I didn’t think—I 
wondered who could be in papa’s room. I was fond of coming 
here and sitting on his lap and hearing about his rides and his 
spills when foxhunting. Whenever I hear a door open or a step 
on the stairs, I think papa is coming, andythen next moment I 
know it cannot be so. Why do you not come back? I am doing 
no lessons now, and am tired of holiday.” 

“You are going to school shortly, Giles.” 

“Yes, I know, but not till the term begins. Nurse says that 
I am my Lord now, and that mamma will call me Lamerton 
instead of Giles. But I don’t like it. I don’t wish to take any- 
thing that was papa’s. I always persuade myself he will come 
back. Did they tell you that I sawa black coach come to the door 
and carry away papa? The black coach never came for Arminell. 
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When I saw that, papa would not let me tell mamma lest it — 
should frighten her. Why was not Arminell buried in the 
vault?” 

“ Have you had any of your bad dreams lately ?” 

“No, sir, but two nights ago I thought that papa came to my crib- 
side and kissed me. I did not see, but I felt him; and he put his 
hand on my head and stroked my hair, exactly the same way he did 
that night when I had my bad dreams and saw the black coach 
and screamed. I know papa’s kiss even when I do not hear him 
speak, and also the touch of his hand, which is not heavy, but 
very light. I told nurse about it in the night, after he was gone, 
but she said it was all stuff and nonsense, and I must go to sleep. 
There comes mamma.” 

The boy jumped off his tutor’s knee and stood aside. He had 
been brought up to old-fashioned courtesy, and never remained 
seated when his mother entered the room. 

Lady Lamerton bowed stiffly to Jingles. She was dressed in the 
deepest mourning, and looked pale and delicate. At a sign from 
her, the little fellow withdrew. She indicated a chair, but Saltren, 
who had risen, did not reseat himself. She did not speak, but 
waited for what he had to say, and she remained standing. 

“My lady,” said the young man, “my conscience would not 
suffer me to depart, probably never again to revisit Orleigh, 
without coming here to express to you in few words what I feel 
in every fibre of my heart. I know how much I owe you, my lady, 
—to your forbearance and kindness towards a” —he hesitated 
a moment, and then said the word firmly—“ towards a Prig. 
I have not the words at my command in which even to allude to 
the debt I owe to one who——” 

She bowed her head, she understood to whom he referred. 
His voice refused to proceed with the sentence. 

“TI have come, my lady, in the first place to tell you that 
never, whilst life lasts, will I forget what I owe to you and to his 
lordship.” 

“Tt is a pity ” she began, and then checked herself; but a 
faint colour came into her lips, a flush of anger at the recollec- 
tion of how he had repaid the kindness shown him. 

Jingles waited for her to finish the sentence, but as she did not 
do so, he said, “It is a pity I did not remember this earlier. 
Yes, that I now admit, to my indelible shame. I acted most un- 
gratefully. Ido not know, my lady, what Miss Inglett has told 
you, and therefore I am placed in a difficulty.” 

“She has told me everything,” answered Lady Lamerton, “ at 
least so I suppose. Here is her letter to me, which you are at 
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liberty to peruse, and you will see by it if there is anything kept 
back which ought to be told, or which you wish to tell me.” 

She extended a note to him, and he took it, and ran his eye 
through it. It was written in Arminell’s firm hand, and it told 
everything, in her plain, decisive, and direct manner—she hid 
nothing, she excused nothing. 

He returned the letter to Lady Lamerton. 

“There is but one thing for me to add—or rather,” said he, 
“one correction for me to make. Miss Inglett takes the blame on 
herself. It should rest mainly on my shoulders. Without my 
offer of help she never would have left this house. I have no word 
of self-excuse. No one can reproach me more severely than I 
reproach myself. In no eyes can I figure more despicably than in 
my own. Thatis all I have to say—to assure you of my gratitude 
and my regret. I thank you, Lady Lamerton, that you have 
permitted me to see you and say this.” 

“Mr. Saltren,” said she, “I will not disguise the fact that you 
—you and my step-daughter between you— have occasioned me more 
grief than has even the death of my dear lord. But I am not 
justified in refusing to accept your expression of sorrow, though 
perhaps it is too early yet, and the wound too fresh, for me to be 
able heartily to forgive you both. I acknowledge that you acted 
for the best when you discovered your error, in returning 
promptly to Chillacot, so as to silence the voice of scandal. 
Whether Arminell was wise in acting as she did admits of 
difference of opinion. For her decision you are not responsible. 
She tells me what you proposed—to telegraph for her maid to be 
sent to Portland Place, and that the maid should find her at her 
aunt’s, and accompany her home. If that plan had been executed, 
only ourselves would have known the secret history of that 
London escapade. But she elected otherwise. She would punish 
herself for having thought unworthily of her dear father, and 
for having embittered his last hour of life. It is possible, 
indeed it is probable, that it was the distress and alarm which 
he felt, as he took that fatal walk, that blinded him as to his 
course, so that he fell over the cliff. I dare say Arminell has 
judged right in resolving to suffer. Ido not blame her. There 
is something honourable in her resolve to abide the consequences 
of her own foolish act. She has also spared me the difficulty of 
meeting her under the circumstances, and controlling and 
disguising my feelings towards her. If we had met immediately, 
I hardly know how I could have behaved with composure and 
charity towards her. I never, never could have loved her as I 
have loved her heretofore; for I could not have forgotten the 
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dishonour she had done in thought to the purest life, the noblest 
soul Then her ladyship broke down. 

After a minute she recovered herself, and proceeded, “She has 
foreseen this, and has resolved to relieve me of the restraint, to 
spare me the trial. I thank her for that. I confess, Mr. Saltren, 
that when I heard you were here my first impulse was to decline 
an interview. But on second thoughts I resolved to accord you a 
meeting. It is as well that no one should suspect the wrong you 
have done; and it is right that I should accept your expression of 
penitence, for we daily ask of Heaven to forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive such as have trespassed against us.” She paused. 

Saltren’s heart was too full for him to speak. 

Silence ensued for a minute or two. Each stood, each with 
lowered eyes, and with a struggle raging in each for control over 
the stirred emotions. 

“T will say good-bye,” said her ladyship, “no doubt for ever. 
After what has passed it is as well that we should never meet 
again. Iam glad that you have called. I am glad that I have 
received you. Ishall think of you henceforth more kindly, in the 
light of one who, having done wrong, devotes the rest of his life to 
striving to do his duty. Mr. Saltren, our feelings must not be 
allowed to guide us, but principle.” 

Giles Inglett Saltren walked home much depressed, and yet 
content that he had seen Lady Lamerton; depressed because he 
had seen her and Giles for the last time, and content because he 
had done right in seeking the interview. 

He felt now that he had thrown away an opportunity of in some 
little way repaying Lady Lamerton for the kindness shown him. 
But for his mistake he might at this time have rendered her 
valuable aid, such as, in a time of confusion consequent on the 
fall of the main pillar of a house, must always occur. He might 
have been of use to her in a thousand little ways, knowing as he 
did the ramifications of life in the great house; of use also now 
with the boy in giving bent to his fresh and pliable character. 

A remarkable difference is found to exist between the stages of 
development in the physical and moral natures. The insect 
passes through three degrees, the larva, the pupa, and imago, the 
last phase being the noblest, and the middle the most torpid of 
the three conditions. With man and woman physically it is 
different. The childhood indeed corresponds to the grub stage, 
but this is immediately followed by the butterfly condition, and 
that of cessation of energies and deterioration of beauty follows as 
the third period. In psychical development, however, man follows 
the same course as the insect. After the first voracious acquisitive 
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period of growth, comes the pupa condition, when the human con- 
science, glutted with as much knowledge and experience as it 
deems sufficient, encases itself in a chrysalis of conceit, and falls 
asleep in self-sufficiency. Then, after a period of comatosity, comes 
a shock of awakening life, the breath of a new spirit passes over 
the earth, the sun smites with provocative ray, and the sleeping 
soul stretches itself, and suddenly finds its case too strait for it. 
Then that horny hide of self-conceit is riven from top to bottom, 
and falls away, and at length the true, the perfect spiritual 
character comes forth, flutters its wings for a moment, gains fresh 
courage and expands them. It is indeed true that some insects 
never escape out of their chrysalis, and some birds stifle in their 
shells through lack of force to rive the encasing bound. And it 
is also true that there are men and women who to the last remain 
hide-bound in their self-esteem ; and the moral sense, the spiritual 
force, the power of development becomes extinct in them. 

In our gardens the spade occasionally brings up these dead 
pupe in their horny coffins; and we are continually coming across 
human beings in society, in like manner enchrysalised in conceit, 
in which they remain eternally encoffined. 

It must not be supposed that the transition condition is without 
its throes and effort. On the contrary, the advance to the better, 
the perfect life is only possible through effort, and the effort is 
stimulated by the sense of oppression, througi: realisation of the 
straitness of the shell. 

Hard had been the case that enclosed Jingles, but the Giles 
Inglett Saltren we now see had completely emancipated himself 
from it. 

When he opened the door of Chillacot, his mother said— 

“Giles, I have secured a servant. I have promised Tamsine 
Kite a place in my establishment as lady’s maid. She will 
attend me to town.” 

“ But, mother——” 

“ My dear, it is settled ; and see, here is Captain Tubb.” 

“ Captain Tubb!” 

“Yes, he has come to pay me his respects before I leave, and 
to congratulate me on the disposal of Chillacot for so handsome 
a sum, and to inquire what I propose doing with the money— 
and even to suggest a desirable investment for it.” 
































Madame Recamier. 


Tue story of the lives of those remarkable women who, as leaders of 
brilliant salons, have witnessed the leading men of the day in French 
society, literature and politics at their feet, can never be void of 
interest. Many of them indeed, as described by Sydney Smith, 
“violated all the common duties of life, though they gave very 
pleasant little suppers”; but in one respect, at any rate, Madame 
Récamier differed widely from her predecessors, for not even at 
the zenith of her celebrity was the slightest breath of scandal 
ever associated with her name, and though the list of the con- 
quests of Don Giovanni pales before the catalogue of her triumphs, 
and though lialf her lifetime seems to have been spent in creating 
the most passionate attachments, and the other half to have been 
passed in taming them down to the level of ordinary friendships, 
so vigilantly does she appear to have guarded her good name that 
she was likened to the “nymph Arethusa bearing the unmingled 
freshness of her stream through the waters of the Ionian Sea.” 

Of bourgeois origin, and with no pretension to literary gifts or 
what was called esprit, it may be asked what was the nature of 
the spell which enabled the enchantress to exercise a sway so 
potent over the Parisian world? The answer to this question 
must be sought in the influence of pre-eminent beauty and an 
intense desire to please. But her story must speak for itself. 

Julie Adelaide Bernard was born at Lyons, where her father 
was a notary, December 4, 1777. He was handsome, and married 
toa pretty blonde, from whom his daughter inherited the exquisite 
and unmatchable beauty to which she was mainly indebted for 
her celebrity. Brothers and sisters she had none, whence perhaps 
it arose that she was quickly withdrawn from the shelter of the 
convent which had been her early home, and recollections of the 
endless round of ceremonies and processions, the clouds of incense, 
the chants and flowers which had been associated with her every- 
day existence were thenceforth but a vague, sweet dream. About 
the year 1784 M. Bernard obtained an appointment in Paris, 
where he was shortly afterwards joined by the youthful Juliette. 
Among the most frequent visitors at her father’s house was 
Barrére, to whose friendly influence the family were indebted 
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for their safety during the stormy days of the Revolution, and 
M. Rose Récamier, son of a hosier at Lyons, a wealthy Parisian 
banker, destined to become the young lady’s husband. M. 
Récamier-—somewhat of a supernumerary on the scenes to be 
described—seems to have been a good-looking but weak man, 
ready to oblige his friends while they lived, and equally ready to 
be separated from them by the hand of Death. During the 
Terror he was a constant attendant at the guillotine, and witnessed 
the sad end of the King and Queen, as well as many of his 
acquaintances, with the view of hardening himself, as he said, 
against the time when his own hour should likewise come. When 
M. Récamier proposed marriage to the child whose beauty he had 
watched in its development, he was forty-two years of age and she 
fifteen. No difficulties seemed to have been raised by the fair 
Juliette, who at once accepted the worthy banker without appre- 
hension or repugnance. He had ever been kind and generous in 
her infant days, had given her, as she said, her prettiest dolls, 
what doubt therefore that he would prove himself wn mari plein 
de complaisance. And so it befell that at the darkest hour of the 
Revolution—the very year indeed that the King and Queen were 
put to death—these two were married; but the tie which bound 
them was but nominal, Madame Récamier received only her 
name from her husband, and the relations between the banker 
and his young and beautiful wife remained ever of a filial and 
parental character. 

No long time, however, elapsed ere the lady was to take her 
place among the reigning beauties of the day. She had indeed 
been prepared for such a position from her earliest years; when 
a tiny child, a watchful neighbour who caught her climbing a 
fence to steal his fruit was so subdued by her charms as she sat 
crying on the wall that she escaped with no heavier punishment 
than an apronful of fruit. At twelve years of age she had been 
singled out by Marie Antoinette from the midst of a crowd of 
strangers assembled to gaze on royalty at Versailles ; and now, the 
churches being reopened after the Revolution, as she handed round 
the alms-bag at 8. Roch, the people mounted chairs, pillars, even 
the altars of the side chapels in order to see her, and at Long- 
champs—then in full vogue—every voice pronounced that she 
was the fairest. She excelled especially in dancing, and her 
bewitching evolutions in the “shawl dance” served Madame de 
Staél as a model in ‘ Corinne.’ 

It was in connection with negotiations preliminary to the 
purchase of M. Necker’s hotel in the Rue du Mont Blanc (Chaussée 
d’Antin) by her husband, that she was first introduced to Madame 
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de Stiel. The acquaintance rapidly ripened into inseparable 
friendship, so that, as Madame Hamelin laughingly observed, the 
most certain way to insure the presence of either of the ladies in 
society, was to invite them both. It was at her house that a 
young man, delighted at finding himself seated between Madame 
Récamier and Madame de Stiel, complimented them by thanking 
his host for thus placing him between wit and beauty; the 
Swedish Ambassadress, who was not handsome, thereupon re- 
marked that this was the first time in her life that she had ever 
been called beautiful. 

In the month of December 1797, the Government resolved to 
celebrate the return of the young conqueror of Italy by giving a 
triumphant féte. In the first court of the Luxembourg palace, an 
altar and statue of Liberty were erected, at the foot of which sat 
the five Directors in full Roman costume, and in one of the seats 
reserved for those who had been specially invited, Madame 
Récamier found place. She had never seen the youthful general, 
and, anxious to obtain a better view of his features, she rose for 
that purpose. By this movement, the eyes of the crowd were 
attracted to her, and her surpassing loveliness was greeted by a 
spontaneous burst of admiration. The sound by no means 
escaped the ears of the hero of the day. Turning to see what 
object could possibly have served to divert public attention 
from the victor of Castiglione and Rivoli, his eye fell upon a 
young woman dressed in white; and the frown with which he 
greeted her was of such unendurable severity that she hastily 
resumed her seat. Such was the first meeting between Madame 

técamier and Napoleon. It was perhaps a couple of years later, 
when Lucien Bonaparte, at the time about twenty-four years of 
age and married, became passionately enamoured of the greatest 
beauty of the time, and hesitated not to express his feelings in a 
series of vehement and vulyar love letters, written in the character 
of Romeo. Madame Récamier appealed to her husband, who 
seems to have pointed out the danger of coming to an open rupture 
with a man in so influential a position as the brother of General 
Bonaparte, and to have suggested the adoption of some middle 
course between encouragement and total rejection. Though 
Lucien withdrew discomfited, Madame Récamier continued to 
frequent his house, and there it was that she once again encoun- 
tered the First Consul at a ball. Dressed, as was her custom, 
entirely in white, with necklace and bracelets of pearls, she was 
the object of universal admiration. ‘“ Why did you not come and 
sit next me?” demanded Napoleon, on rising from the table. 
She replied that she could not, unauthorized, have presumed upon 
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taking such a liberty. ‘ You did wrong,’ 
was your place.” 

In the year 1805, while Madame Récamier was residing at the 
Chateau de Clichy, her country house near Paris, whose beautiful 
park stretched down to the banks of the Seine, the Consul, mean- 
while become Emperor, once more bethought him of the lady with 
whose attractions he had been so deeply impressed, and whether 
deeming it politic to form an alliance with so fascinating an 
opponent, or coveting her beauty as an ornament to his new-made 
court, or perhaps, as has been suggested, for ends still viler, 
despatched Fouché, the crafty Minister of Police, the savage pro- 
consul of Nevers—strange bearer of a love tale—to urge upon 
Madame Récamier’s acceptance the post of lady of honour. Futile 
in result, however, was this requisition, and a refusal, though 
couched in terms the least offensive, and even breathing the 
honeyed accents of gratitude, paved the way for persecution 
relentless as it was petty. 

The circle of Madame Récamier’s acquaintance at this time 
embraced elements the most diverse and discordant in the newly 
formed society of Paris—the remnant of the old noblesse returned 
from exile, combined with the new men who were indebted to 
talent and military glory for the rank to which they had recently 
attained. Thus among those who frequented her soirées, were 
the Duc de Guignes, Barrére, Lucien, Eugene Beauharnais, 
Fouché, Bernadotte, Massena (who wore her white favour on his 
arm throughout the siege of Genoa), Moreau, who had married her 
cousin, besides literary men such as M. de la Harpe—the French 
Quintilian — whose lectures she attended at the Atheneum. But 
amid the crowd of her admirers none shone more pre-eminent 
than Duke Mathieu de Montmorency, who, upwards of twenty 
years later, represented France at the congress of Verona, with 
whom an intimacy was established which was only terminated 
twenty-seven years later by the touching and impressive death of 
the duke, who suddenly fell backwards and expired while 
kneeling in the attitude of prayer in church, Good Friday 1826. 
Ever devoted and disinterested, he was fully alive to the danger 
to which Madame Récamier was especially exposed, and his 
counsels preserved her from many a youthful folly: but when 
Chateaubriand the monopolist took first place in her affections, 
he retired somewhat into the background. 

During the brief interval of the peace of Amiens (1802) 
Madame Kécamier, recommended to English society by intro- 
ductions from one of her adorers, the veteran Duc de Guiche who 
had teen ambassador in England some thirty years before, availed 
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herself of the opportunity to visit this country. The fame of her 
beauty and fashion, of veils 4 l’'Iphigénie harmonising with the 
perfect oval of her face, and hair worn off one eyebrow a la 
Récamier, had preceded her; and when she appeared in Kensing- 
ton Gardens with a companion, “ both in white, with white veils 
and violet-coloured parasols,” such was the curiosity and rudeness 
of the mob by which they were hustled that the ladies were 
terribly frightened and with difficulty regained their carriage. 
During this visit she sat to Cosway for her portrait, perhaps the 
most faithful resemblance of her existing, not even excepting the 
fine picture by Gérard, painter of kings and king of painters, in 
the gallery of the Louvre. Chateaubriand assures us that her 
vortrait, engraved by Bartolozzi, was widely circulated in 
England, and was thence carried to the isles of Greece, and 
Ballanche commenting on this circumstance remarked “ that it 
was beauty returning to the land of its birth.” 

Arrived once more at home, Madame Récamier was present at 
the trial of her friend Moreau, implicated (though she believed 
him wholly innocent of the accusation) in the royalist conspiracy 
of Pichegru and George Cadoudal. Nothing could exceed the 
gloom and terror which reigned at this period. Between the 
arrest and commencement of the proceedings, terrible events 
were known to have occurred: the Duc d’Enghien had been 
seized, and after a mock trial shot at dead of night beneath his 
prison walls, and the spectre of Pichegru seemed as though it 
hovered over the heads of the accused, for he had been 
mysteriously strangled in his cell. Madame Récamier was 
attended upon this occasion by a near relation of her husband, 
M. Brillat Savarin, a magistrate of gastronomic fame, and the 
moment she raised her veil, Moreau recognised her, rose and 
bowed to her, and she returned his salutation, as she expresses it 
“with emotion and respect.” But this interview—if such it may 
be called—was to be the last; it was deemed wiser that she 
should not again attend the proceedings of the court, for Napoleon 
was displeased by her appearance, exclaiming sharply, when he 
heard that she had been present, “ What was Madame Récamier 
doing there?” 

Hitherto we have followed the fortunes of Juliette Récamier 
floating along the flood-tide of success, but for her, as for others, 
were appointed times of anxiety and suffering, as well as scenes 
of triumph and rejoicing, and she was ere long to discover that 
the power whose stability she had been somewhat too prone to 
depreciate, could on occasion be employed to do the bidding of 
passions the most petty and unworthy. Her husband’s banking 
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house having become embarrassed, it was necessary to apply to 
the bank of France for the loan of a million of frances, by which 
the difficulty could be tided over. The accommodation, however, 
which needed the Emperor’s sanction, was refused, the bank 
stopped payment (1806), and at the age of five-and-twenty, in 
the very zenith of her beauty and power, Madame Récamier was 
suddenly deprived of the fabulous luxury and splendour with 
which she had hitherto been surrounded. But nowise daunted, 
she met the disaster with the same calm resolution as charac- 
terised her in the most trying events of her life. Everything 
was surrendered to the creditors; plate, jewels, the bright 
accessories of the shrine wherein so much beauty had sat en- 
throned; all were sold, and Madame Récamier retired with her 
husband to the comparatively humble shelter of a small apart- 
ment. But even thus, she became the object of universal 
interest and respect. All Paris was at her door; and Junot—one 
of the warmest of her friends—on rejoining his Imperial master 
in Germany, so far allowed his zeal to get the better of his 
discretion as to expatiate for His Majesty’s delectation on the extent 
of sympathy shown. “They could not have paid more honour to 
the widow of a Marshal of France who had lost her husband on 
the field of battle,” was the Emperor’s petulant reply. 

It was at this juncture that Madame de Stiel (exiled from 
Paris in 1803), becoming aware of her friend’s embarrassed 
position, invited her to Coppet, a delightful residence which she 
occupied near the lake of Geneva. Incidents such as charac- 
terised her whole career awaited her here also, and a new person- 
age makes his appearance upon the scene of her triumphs, in the 
shape of Prince Augustus of Prussia, who had been taken prisoner 
at the battle of Saalfeld (Oct. 1806), where his eldest brother, 
Prince Louis, was killed. Handsome, brave, chivalrous, and orly 
twenty-four years of age, the young prince at once fell a victim 
to the charms of the fair inmate of Coppet, implored her to 
obtain a divorce and to marry him. Touched, it may well have 
been, by the devotion of royalty under misfortune, and influenced, 
perhaps, by the favouring counsel of her hostess, Madame 
Récamier yielded a somewhat hesitating consent, and even wrote 
to her husband proposing the formal dissolution of their marriage. 
M. Récamier professed his willingness to accede to her wishes, 
but appealed at the same time to her better feelings, and to the 
memory of days gone by, ere misfortune had fallen upon his 
house. The remonstrance was not without its effect, the remem- 
brance of all her husband’s indulgence came back upon her, 
Catholic scruples and dread of quitting her country did the rest; 
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the glamour which had been temporarily cast over her imagina- 
tion passed away, and the lady returned to Paris in order to 
avoid the fulfilment of her promise. Yet, strange to say, the 
prince was not informed of her resolution ; she trusted that time 
and absence—those two potent factors in assuaging the pangs of 
unrequited affection—would render less painful the destruction 
of his hopes; nor was it until three or four years later, when, 
tortured by anxieties, both public and private, he fell dangerously 
ill, that she summoned courage to give the coup de grace to his 
expectations. Meanwhile, she had sent him her portrait, which 
was the brightest ornament of his home at Berlin until its return 
to Madame Récamier in accordance with his last wishes in 1845, 
and presented him with a ring, which, at his earnest desire, was 
buried with him. Albeit thus discomfited, Prince Augustus 
continued to correspond with Madame Récamier till the year 
1815, when he entered Paris with the allied armies, at the head 
of the Prussian artillery, and his last interview with her took 
place as late as 1825, when he found her in her retreat at the 
Abbaye-aux-bois. 

The penalty of exile which Madame Récamier now incurred for 
no other crime than that of paying a thirty-six hours’ visit to 
Madame de Stiiel—the entire edition of whose celebrated work 
on Germany, which abounded with allusions to the Imperial 
police, had been seized, and who was contemplating departure to 
America—though it involved no more than prohibition to reside 
within one hundred and twenty miles of Paris, may be regarded 
as the crowning act of Napoleon’s revenge. She fixed upon 
Chalons as her place of exile, subsequently removing to Lyons 
where she made the acquaintance of M. Ballanche, who, from the 
first day that he met her, became her abject slave. He was the 
son of a printer, and more favoured by gifts of intetlect than by 
external advantages. He was in fact extremely ugly, and his 
ugliness had been aggravated by the unskilled treatment of a 
charlatan, who had used such violent means for the cure of 
chronic headache as to necessitate the removal of a portion of the 
jaw-bone; and yet it was impossible for any one to be much in 
his society without being attracted by the charm of his conversa- 
tion and manner. An episode of the first interview between 
Madame Récamier and M. Ballanche seems prophetic of the nature 
of their whole subsequent intercourse. Exerting himself to the 
very utmost to prove agreeable, M. Ballanche observed the lady 
turn pale, and on asking the reason, Madame Récamier, who was 
on the point of fainting, confessed the cause of her indisposition. 
Poor Ballanche had caused his shoes to be new blacked in honour 
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of the interview and the odour was insupportable to her. With- 
out a word he quietly withdrew, deposited the offending shoes 
outside the door, re-entered the room as though nothing had 
happened and resumed the conversation exactly where he left it. 
Of the three whose names are most intimately associated as friends 
of Madame Récamier, the palm for sincerity and devotion must be 
yielded to M. Ballanche. The Duke de Montmorency, shocked 
at her love of dissipation, was always trying to convert her, but 
Ballanche thought she was perfect and loved all whom she loved, 
not even excepting Chateaubriand with his egotism and vanity. 
“You are my star of destiny,” he writes to her, “it is impossible 
that I should survive you; were you to enter your tomb of white 
marble, a grave must be dug at once for me, wherein I also may 
be laid.” Ballanche died 1847 and was buried in the same tomb 
which was two years later to receive all that was mortal of 
Madame Récamier. She was then old and blind, and in her 
anxiety to soothe his dying moments, neglected precautions 
recommended to her after an operation just performed upon her 
eyes, and with the flood of tears which she shed by his couch was 
lost for ever all hope of recovering her sight. 

At the time when Madame Récamier visited Rome in 1813, the 
capital of the Christian world was bereft of its Pontiff and was 
simply the headquarters of a French prefect who administered 
the department of the Tiber. She opened her salon in the 
Palazzo Fiano, where among others she received Canova, who 
almost by stealth transferred her bust to marble, and whose 
brother the abbé penned a daily sonnet to la bellissima Zulieta. 
From Rome she proceeded to Naples, where she was received by 
the King and Queen with the utmost cordiality, precedence being 
assigned her even over all the ladies of the court. The times 
were critical and Murat’s position was just then one of exceeding 
perplexity. To save his crown he had joined the coalition against 
the brother-in-law to whom he owed his greatness, and it was 
from the balcony of Queen Caroline’s apartment that Madame 
Récamier beheld the British fleet entering, by Murat’s invitation, 
the bright blue waters of the lovely bay. 

Three years of husbandless but by no means solitary wandering 
were terminated by the fall of Napoleon, the gates of Paris were 
once more opened to her, and she immediately bent her steps 
homeward. Her beauty was still in full and perfect flower, and 
to all her other charms was now added the prestige of innocence 
long persecuted by the fallen power. Her mother’s fortune, which 
amounted to four hundred thousand frances, added to the results of 
M. Récamier’s industry, enabled her once again to surround herself 
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with the comforts and indulgences of life. Old friends were not 
wanting to welcome her return, Madame de Stiiel was in Paris, 
and the widow of Moreau (who met death stricken by a French 
bullet when serving in the ranks of the Russian army) from whom 
she had been separated by ten long years of exile. Three genera- 
tions of Montmorencys were to be seen in her salon, and it was on 
observing the impression made by Madame Récamier upon his 
grandson Henri, that the old duke remarked so gracefully “ that 
though they did not die of it, all nevertheless were wounded.” 
It was at this period, and at Madame de Stiel’s, that the fair 
Juliette first made the acquaintance of the Duke of Wellington ; 
and it is with reference to the words in which he is said to have 
addressed her the first time he saw her after the crowning victory 
over his illustrious enemy—dJe l’ai bien battu—that the somewhat 
dubious assertion has been hazarded that his homage was un- 
welcome. The truth probably was that from motives of patriotism 
she disliked the duke; at any rate she preserved a selection of his 
effusions and ridiculed him as unable to spell correctly two 
consecutive words of French. 

It was not long before the death of Madame de Stiel in 1818, 
that the intimacy between Chateaubriand and Juliette Récamier 
commenced while she was living in an hotel, Rue d’Anjou, which 
she had purchased and fitted up and wherein she hoped to pass the 
rest of her life in peace and security. But a fresh reverse of 
fortune occurring in 1820, she resolved no longer to form part of 
her husband’s family, but while engaging to maintain him out of 
the wreck of her own fortune, she determined to withdraw 
entirely from the world, and hired apartments from the nuns of 
the Abbaye-aux-bois, a little convent which lay somewhat with- 
drawn from the street in the midst of the fashionable Faubourg 
8. Germain. This then was the final retreat which she rendered 
famous by thirty years of residence. In her “cell” she lived 
alone, but she dutifully procured a lodging for her husband (who 
died in 1830) in the neighbourhood, and provided him and 
Ballanche with their daily dinner. But though her salon ever 
remained a temple, the object of worship, by degrees, was changed, 
the idol of former days became the priestess, while Chateaubriand 
who had quickly won the first place, if not in the heart, at least 
in the imagination of Madame Récamier, occupied the shrine and 
was worshipped as it has been said, like the Grand Lama himself. 
When he deigned to talk, everybody was bound to listen, when 
he was moderately tired of a speaker, he stroked an ugly cat, 
placed purposely in a chair by his side, when he was tired beyond 
endurance he began playing with a bell-rope which lay con- 
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veniently within his reach, and then Madame Récamier would 
immediately rush to the rescue. Now and then the hostess, who 
sat on one side of the fireplace, the rest round in a circle, would 
relate some anecdote connected with earlier days; one such re- 
lating to Joseph Bonaparte has come down to us. “I was stand- 
ing one day,” said Madame Récamier, “ at the door of the Spanish 
ambassador’s hotel, conversing with the King; the royal carriage 
was in waiting, and the prince, who was always very gallant, had 
just taken leave of me, when I heard a gruff voice muttering 
something close to my ear, I turned round, and beheld a grenadier, 
a thorough ‘vieux de la vieille,’ who had posted himself by the 
footway as a sort of amateur sentinel. ‘Citizen,’ he blurted out, 
addressing King Joseph, ‘thy equipage is ready,’ then changing 
his tone after a moment’s reflection, he added, ‘ Whenever it may 
please your Majesty tostepin.’” ‘“ Every day at the same hour,” 
says one of his biographers, “ exact as the clock, the inhabitants 
of the Rue de Sévres saw Chateaubriand pass, elegantly dressed, 
in his short redingote, a riding whip in his hand, in the direction 
of the grille of the Abbaye-aux-bois. But when the infirmities of 
age began to beset him—when instead of walking to the Abbaye, 
he was compelled to go there in a carriage—when, after having 
long climbed the stairs lightly enough, he came at last to employ 
the support of a stick—and when finally he was carried there in 
an armchair by his servants—this decay caused him to abandon 
himself to profound and incurable melancholy. As his faculties 
became gradually weaker, he fell back more and more on himself, 
and, unwilling that others should perceive how his mind partook 
with his body the pressure of years, he condemned himself to 
silence, and hardly spoke any more.” His attachment to Juliette 
Récamier, however, survived his power of enjoyment, and after 
the death of his wife, he offered her marriage, and would scarce 
pardon her gentle refusal. Chateaubriand expired July 4th, 1848, 
wholly exhausted and discontented with himself and the world; 
the cannon of Revolution roared round the bed of the dying man 
who had lost all powers of speech, but his parting agony was 
hidden from the sightless orbs of Madame Récamier; silence and 
darkness thus meetly preluding an eternal separation. His 
remains were interred in Grand Bey, a lonely islet off the coast of 
Brittany. 

Such briefly was the personage on whom Madame Récamier 
lavished the sympathy of her declining years. Hard as might 
have been the task of amusing a being who was no longer amus- 
able, the difficulty was by no means lessened from the political 
rivalry which subsisted between M. de Montmorency and Chateau- 
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briand. What wonder that the salon of the Abbaye-aux-bois 
was likened by one of the wittiest Frenchman of the day to a 
“Happy Family,” such as occasionally perambulated the streets of 
London, consisting of a cat, a dog,a mouse, a rabbit and other 
animals equally dissimilar in their natures and which may never- 
theless be seen living in the same cage in apparent amity. 

Thus left alone in her darkness—her occupation gone—Madame 
Récamier did not long survive the comrades of her life. She would 
indeed often speak of them as though they were only absent for 
awhile, and at certain moments she was wont to say that she 
experienced a thought of them so vivid, that it seemed to her 
almost like an apparition. Her early impressions of soft conven- 
tual devotion had never been effaced, and though to all her other 
trials, blindness was, as in the case of Madame du Deffand, super- 
added, she nevertheless enjoyed a measure of serenity and content- 
ment, which contrasted favourably with the ennui wherewith 
Horace Walpole’s “ dear old woman” was so eternally beset. Thus 
she lived, and thus, in May 1849, she died of cholera—a disease 
of which she had ever entertained a special dread—at the age of 
seventy-two; and by a last and singularly happy privilege, the 
terrible scourge which usually leaves such saddening traces behind 
it spared the form whence the spirit had fled, and in the repose 
of death her features resumed for awhile the original and extra- 


ordinary beauty which in life she had so highly prized. 
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Epicurus and the Sphine. 


I. 


O, metancHoty Sphinx! the haunting glare 
Of thy stone eyes, 

Vexes my soul, and goads me to despair 
With mysteries 

Too deeply hidden in the vast unknown, 

For narrow Reason, on her doubtful throne, 
To probe and scan; 

Why ask me to declare what Nature is, 

And why God fashioned for their bale or bliss 
The Earth and Man ? 


II. 


And why the Evil which we feel and see 

In Nature’s scheme, 
Should be a fact in cruel Destiny, 

And not a dream? 
And why it should, since Time’s perplexing birth, 
Over our lovely and prolific Earth 

Its shadow cast, 
And track the populous planets on their way, 
Lord of the Present and the Future day, 

As of the Past? 


III. 


Why should I strive to see the reason why, 
Through narrow chinks ? 

Dark are thy riddles, and beyond reply— 
Oh torturing Sphinx! 

If Good for ever is at war with II, 

And Good is God’s unconquerable will, 
Pll seek no more 

To solve the mystery of His design, 

Beyond the scope of Reason to define. 

On Time’s dark shore. 
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IV. 


I am; I think; I love; and while I live, 
And it is day ; 
I will enjoy the blessings it can give 
While yet I may. 
Joy skips around me in the wholesome air, 
All Nature smiles: the Universe is fair 
With heavenly light ; 
For me, the sun downpours its rays of gold, 
The rivers roll, and all the flowers unfold 
Their blossoms bright. 
A 
For me the stars the eloquent sky illume, 
For me the Spring, 
Inspires with Love and Joy and fruitful bloom 
Each living thing, 
For me, the grapes grow mellow on the stalk— 
For me wit sparkles and old sages talk 
Of noble deeds ; 
The blithe lark carols in the light of Morn; 
And reapers mow the golden-bearded corn, 
To serve my needs. 
VI. 
For me, the vintage sparkles in the bowl, 
And woman’s wiles, 
Sweet as herself, invade my heart and soul 
That love her smiles, 
Oh, Sphinx! thy riddles shut the daylight out! 
Faith is the anchor of the true devout, 
And Hope their guide ; 
And when my last hour comes, may every friend 
Say I lived bravely till the destined end— 
And bravely died! 
Cuartes Mackay. 
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Paul's Sister. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
AvutHor oF ‘His Cousin Betty,’ ‘NEAR NEIGHBOURS,’ ETO. 


CHAPTER XXY. 


“A strong man, 
For where he fix’d his heart he set his hand 
To do the thing he will’d.”—Tennyson. 


Tue telegram came to Mrs. Winyeatt while she was at breakfast. 
There was a vacancy at the home, and they were prepared to take 
the girl at once. She went out, bought some warm things at a 
shop close by, engaged a boat, and was rowing up the river while 
the day was quite young. 

The wind had blown hard all night, and had got the upper hand 
of the rain, and there was a delightful freshness and sparkle in 
the air. The river, still turbid, rushed strongly along, swollen 
by the rains of the day before, and by the hundred little moor- 
streams which leapt down from their misty heights. Norma tried 
to fasten her thoughts upon what she saw ; first the vessels, with 
which the harbour was crowded, then the old houses, the boat- 
building yards, the great training ship, with its world of young 
life; afterwards, and almost suddenly, came the quiet of wooded 
banks, rich with every tint of autumn. The current was powerful, 
and the men made head but slowly; but they knew every turn 
of the river, and took advantage of all they could, so that after a 
time they crept round the last curve, and saw the Marlham 
cottages clambering up the hill. 

No Ida was visible. Norma knocked at the door, and found 
Polly and her grandmother, as on the day before; but while she 
was explaining her plans, the old ferryman in his blue jersey came 
in, pulled his grey forelock, and laid his oil-skin cap upon the 
table, by the side of a basin full of greens. The three listened 
with a passiveness which to Mrs. Winyeatt seemed amazing ; she 
was prepared for doubts, for objections, but none were offered ; it 
might have been the most natural thing in the world that an 
absolute stranger should carry the girl away into a new existence. 
“Her might so well go,” said the old woman, addressing her 
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husband. He nodded and listened while Mrs. Winycatt unfolded 
her plans and her bundle. The grandmother felt the flannel 
between her finger and thumb with satisfaction, and Polly at last 
flushed a little. It appeared to Norma that all was calmly 
accepted with a want of questioning which almost shocked her. 
What right had they to trust her so completely? She asked 
whether they would not come up and see the rector or Mrs. 
Lawrence, so as to hear their opinion? No. 

“ Ef her’ve got to go, her can go,” said the grandfather placidly. 

So it was settled. Or rather Norma bade them give her a final 
answer when she came down the hill again that morning, and then 
set herself to climb the street, feeling as if Ida Coombes, had 
she been present, would have been a more stormy power with 
which to reckon. 

She walked quickly. When she reached the top of the hill she 
was breathless. She felt the need of either bodily exertion, or of 
some mental action which should keep her thoughts from drifting 
into one always open channel. If she could not force them to be 
occupied with Polly Medland, they were quivering with the 
wonder of what fresh pain she would be called upon to endure 
that day. She was a very brave woman, but if she could, how 
gladly would she have fled from what lay before her ! 

After all, as is often the case, it passed off better than she 
expected. Nelly was on the watch for her, with a lovely bunch 
ef autumn roses, which she was to take away; the rector came 
out, cordially ready to welcome, the sun shone, the grey rectory 
looked more friendly. Father and daughter were astonished at 
the promptitude of her plans for Polly Medland ; she proposed to 
take her the next day, spend Sunday in London, and on Monday 
go with her to the home in Surrey. 

“ Why to-morrow? Stay till Monday,” pleaded Nelly. 

“She’s right,” added the rector; “stay and see George.” 

Norma hurriedly explained that this was impossible: for some 
reason, which she did not attempt to make clear, her presence in 
London was absolutely necessary. But she listened with yearning 
interest to the little remarks the rector let fail about his son; 
however inadequate they seemed—however wanting in under- 
standing—they were sweet, they did something towards satisfy- 
ing the hunger of her heart. It made her angry that his stores 
of learning and experience should have no better appreciation 
than to be set down as crotchets picked up when running about 
the world, but it soothed her when the father said in quite another 
voice, “ But he’s a good fellow—a very good fellow. I don’t know 
how we should have got through all this time without him.” 
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‘ Lucy was better—much better. It was soon evident to Norma 
that she intended to keep the conversation on general lines. 

“Tam going downstairs this afternoon, and in a day or two I 
shall be quite well, and driving out.” She glanced with a smile 
at Norma, but Norma was looking calmly at the corner of the 
church, which could be seen from the window. 

“And you really propose to stay in Devonshire ?” 

“T must, you see, if it is thought desirable,” the girl answered 
demurely. “It wouldn't do to run dead against one’s doctor. 
How delighted Miss Ellison will be!” 

*T don’t think it will make much difference to her,” said Norma, 
provoked. 

“Oh, the greatest!” returned Lucy. ‘You will be able to 
give yourselves unreservedly to old women and blankets; the 
worldly element will have departed; dear Norma, depend upon it, 
you will enjoy your winter immensely.” 

Norma did not answer—she could not. Was the girl absolutely 
heartless ? 

Presently Mrs. Lawrence came, bringing a basin of soup for the 
invalid. She was thorny with Norma, but less stiff than the day 
before, perhaps even a little ashamed of her stiffness. She 
discussed Polly Medland; thought it very kind of Mrs. Winyeatt, 
but rash, as the girl, in spite of her passiveness beforehand, would 
very likely fret, and might prove a great burden. She promised, 
however, to speak to Mr. James, and to write to Norma by that 
evening’s post if he objected; she even went so far as to ask her 
to wait and see him for herself. 

But Norma would not. A rebellion was rising in her heart 
against, not her resolution, but her position. She felt as if she 
had been entrapped there, and something Lucy said had given 
her the clue. Put before him as she could not but feel it would 
be presented, Lucy’s illness minimised by Lucy, would it not seem 
to Lawrence almost a studied insult, timed as it was exactly to 
avoid him? And she could never, never set herself right, must 
accept misunderstandings, silently drift away from him, seek 
nothing better. She was glad when she could turn from the 
rectory ; she would be more glad when she had left all behind 
her. 

Nelly again went with her. They called at the ferryman’s 
house, and found there was no change of mind, nor any increase 
of excitement. There was, fortunately, an early steamer, and as 
it would be easier for the girl to come by that, than to climb the 
hill to meet any carriage, it was decided that her grandmother 
should bring, and Mrs. Winyeatt meet her at the landing-place. 
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And this settled, and Nelly’s farewells—half shy, but more 
enthusiastic than Norma realised—spoken, the boat pushed off; 
and Norma turned her back upon the white cottages, and the 
salmon nets shaken out by the breeze under the hill, with a sigh 
of relief. It was ended—as she thought—at any rate for a time, 
and she might be alone with her pain, and prepare to meet the 
struggle which her heart told her had yet to come. Her heart 
told her so much, but it failed to forewarn her how near it was. 

George Lawrence had two or three days of unpleasant work with 
lawyers and bankers, he never let any one in after days know how 
unpleasant. It was scarcely credible that so small an income as 
the major’s should have arrived at such entanglement, and there 
was nothing for it—or so he felt—but to place the whole business 
in his own lawyer’s hands, with directions that debts should be 
fully paid. Nelly had been left executrix. 

But Lawrence had made up his mind to try his fortunes at 
Dover the first moment that he could get away, and by Thursday 
he tore himself free, and jumped into the train with an exulting 
sense of escape. It seemed to him a sign of good omen, and he 
was glad to seize upon something which pointed in that direction. 
But having resolved, he would not torture himself with fear and 
doubt. He had puzzled long enough over her words, he had 
obeyed the advice which she had evidently given in earnest, and 
had left her alone. Now the masterful man within him rose 
stoutly up against further delay, and he swore that he would put 
it to the touch—if she loved him, he would know it; if there was 
no hope for him, he would meet it asa man. This time there 
should be no middle course. 

Everything wore a hopeful air. The showers of that day did 
not touch south-eastern England. Wind was there, and bright 
sparkling sunshine. As Lawrence passed along the narrow draw- 
bridges of the inner harbours, the waters were full of light, every 
vessel flung down its palpitating reflection, men were hauling out 
cargoes, dogs barking; the scene was just one where Norma loved 
to linger, and Lawrence looked eagerly on every side, yearning to 
see her tall slender figure standing in the sunlight. He went on 
towards the house, picturing, to himself how he should find her. 
If she were out, he would wait for her. How would her sweet 
eyes greet him—with the old friendliness or the new coldness? 
Would he see his answer in them at once, or should he wrench it 
from her by force of his love? He never thought what he should 
say. That would come—fast enough, strongly enough he felt— 
when once he and she stood face to face. He went on with a 
sense of power, almost of triumph, hot within him. 
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The parlour-maid smiled with welcome when she saw him, and 
then looked sympathetically sorry. 

“No, sir; Mrs. Winyeatt is away from home.” 

Away from home! His face lost colour, for, somehow or other, 
this possibility had never entered into his calculations ; Norma 
seldom left home, and surely if there had been talk of it, Lucy 
would have mentioned it. Then hope brightened again. 

“Ts she by any chance in London?” 

“No, sir. In Devonshire—at Rivermouth. I don’t think Miss 
Lucy was very well, and Mrs. Winyeatt left here on Tuesday.” 

At Rivermouth! Norma at Rivermouth! He had had a few 
lines that morning from his mother, in which she said that Lucy 
was certainly better, and nothing of this other—this wonderful 
news. What did it all mean ? 

“Ts Miss Agnes with her? ” 

“No, sir,” again. “ Miss Ellison has gone away for a week, 
and has taken Miss Agnes. Mrs. Winyeatt is coming back on 
Saturday.” 

The day of his return. It was all inexplicable, and his face 
had a blank dismayed expression which made the servant ask 
whether he would like to come in and sit down. 

“No, thank you,” said Lawrence, recovering himself. “ Miss 
Ellison, you say, is also absent ?” 

He walked back to the station. The bustle in the harbour was 
as brisk and picturesque as when he had passed it just now; the 
little white dog on board the Belgian steamer was still barking, a 
machine like a great claw was still seizing great blocks of ice, and 
dropping them into a vessel, the same sun was flooding sky and 
sea. Yet how changed it all was! Lawrence walked heavily, 
almost mechanically, along, revolving what it meant, what it was 
intended to mean. His face had grown set and hard. 

But suddenly he stood still, and brought his stick sharply to 
the ground. He would fathom this matter yet. If indeed Norma 
had done this to let him know that his hopes were vain, he would 
not accept such an indefinite message, she should tell him plainly 
to his face. He would go down by the earliest train, and see her 
either at Marlham or Rivermouth. 

Lawrence was no dreamer, it was always a relief to him to fly 
to definite action. He had received a blow, and he was preparing 
to meet another; better that than tame resignation of purpose. 
He caught his train, saw his lawyer again, and listened unmoved 
to some remonstrances which that gentleman considered it his duty 
to make; dined at his club, and the next morning was off by nine 
o'clock for Devonshire. 
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Chance decided another question, though not, as it turned out, 
very successfully. One of the officers of the training-ship, whom 
he knew, got into the same carriage, and as the train would be 
stopped to allow him to turn out at a little special station, 
Lawrence said he would take advantage of it. 

“T want to get to Marlham as quickly as I can,” he said, “ and 
this will put me well on the way.” 

“Tf you are in a hurry, I can take you up in the gig,” said the 
officer. 

Under these circumstances, Lawrence was quickly landed at 
Marlham ; but before reaching it, he began to be filled with doubt 
as to whether Norma would not after all be at Rivermouth. 
Job’s cottage was half-way down the street; it was possible that 
there he might find out something, and the good-natured sailor 
readily consented to wait for the few minutes which it would take 
him to ask. But before he reached_it he was confronted by Ida 
Coombes. 

“Will that there lady be good to Polly?” she demanded 
abruptly but forcibly. 

“What lady?” returned Lawrence impatiently. 

“The lady as comed from your house, and is goin’ to take her 
to Lunnon.” 

Some thought arrested Lawrence; he put questions to this 
anxious guardian, who, indeed, was requiring more than grand- 
father or grandmother, and through Ida’s gruff yet admiring 
description he gathered that it was Norma, and that she had gone 
back to Rivermouth. He only waited a moment strongly to 
emphasize Polly’s good fortune, to which Ida listened meditatively, 
divided between the trouble of losing her and pride at having 
been the one to work this strange event, before he ran down the 
hill, sprang into the boat, and said with a laugh— 

“Rivermouth—if you haven’t exhausted your fancy for doing 
me a good turn.” 

It was getting dark when they reached it, but Lawrence had 
worked himself up to a condition in which he was altogether 
indifferent to social trammels so far as they related to times and 
seasons ; it appeared to him that Norma must be conscious that 
he had come, that he was seeking her, and that now nothing 
could stand in his way. Yet he was not at the end of obstacles; 
they told him at the inn that Norma had gone out. Where? No 
one knew, but Lawrence’s exclamation was so impatient that 
Chambers was sent for, and Chambers, delighted to see Mr. 
Lawrence, was ready with suggestions. ‘There is at Rivermouth 
—there has been from time immemorial—a broad and open space 
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between town and river, planted with low trees, and a favourite 
lounging-place for an amphibious population. Mrs. Winyeatt 
liked the quaint foreign-looking walk; she had gone there the 
evening before, and Chambers thought he would find her there 
now. Lawrence went at once, and when, through the gathering 
shadows, he saw the tall figure he knew so well, thrown into strong 
relief against the still shining river, he felt that, at last, the fates 
had favoured him. She was standing still, her back to him, and 
when, startled by his quick step close to her, she turned, she saw 
the man of whom her thoughts were full. 


Cuapter XXYI. 


“The only failure a man ought to fear is failure in cleaving to the 
purpose he sees to be best.” —George Eliot. 


“ We two walk on 
* * * * * 


With the moon’s own sadness in our faces, 
Where joy is withered, blossom and bud.”—Jean Ingelow. 


“T nopep I should find you here,” Lawrence said, stretching out 
his hand. 

He had taken her at a cruel disadvantage, at a time when her 
self-control was slackened, and when she believed herself to be as 
practically alone as if she had found herself on a desert island. 
She was thinking of him; arming herself against him, it was true, 
but arming herself in imagination for some future time; at the 
present moment almost defenceless. Nor was he disposed to show 
her any mercy; he saw something of the disturbance, and, man 
that he was, it filled him with delighted triumph. She should 
have no time to gather her routed forces. 

“Do you know where I have come from?” he demanded 
instantly. “From Dover. I went there yesterday to see you, 
heard you were here, and came down by the first train. I have 
been to Marlham, and now I have come here. I was resolved to 
find you.” 

There was a new masterful ring in his voice, which she had not 
heard there before. She turned very white and her limbs trembled, 
but she pulled herself together. 

“Tt must have certainly surprised you to be told that I was in 
Devonshire. Lucy’s maid wrote rather a terrified letter about 
Lucy’s health, and as I felt uneasy, it seemed the shortest way to 
run down and see for myself.” 

“Yes, I understand.” But he wasmerciless. ‘“ Did you expect 
to see me when you came?” 
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“JT knew you were absent,” said Norma quietly. There was a 
stone post close to her, and she put her hand upon it, drawing her 
long fur cloak tightly round her with the other hand. Something 
in his voice warned her that hard things lay before her. 

“You knew it, and therefore you came,” he said roughly. 
“Norma, what have I done that you should set yourself to avoid 
me? Is my love—for you know well enough that I love you 
—is it something that you will not even treat seriously or 
friendlily ?” 

She did not speak, and her silence stung him. 

“You changed, and you gave me no reason for the change,” he 
went on, his tone bitter with suppressed feeling; “ when I spoke 
you only answered me vaguely; when I sent you messages 
—humble enough, weren’t they ?—you granted them no notice.” 

As he spoke she turned to him with an involuntary start, 
but the next moment had recovered herself, and was still silent, 

“Well,” said Lawrence, watching her, “is it to be the same 
now? Are you still going to pretend that you don’t understand, 
that it is nothing? By Heavens, but it shall be something this 
time!” His voice changed, shook. ‘“ Norma, forgive me; I have 
tried to do what it seemed you wished ; have kept away from you, 
though you little know how hard it has been; have been patient— 
own that I have been patient!—but all the time I have been 
waiting. Every day, every hour was bringing me nearer to this 
moment. Now it has come, now I have found you—oh, my love, 
say that you love me !—that you will be my wife!” 

He was close to her—another moment and she would have been 
in his arms, but that she put out her hand to keep him back. 
Her breath came shortly, like a person’s in sharp pain, and her 
voice had a ring which was almost hard. 

“No,” she said, “no! I cannot!” 

“Cannot !”—he repeated the word slowly. “Norma, that is 
not to be my answer?” 

“Tt is all I can give,” she said in the same tone. 

He made a step back and stood looking at her. 

“No,” he said quietly; “I have the right to something more, 
andI claim my right. You must give me some reason. You do 
not say will not, but cannot. Why cannot you?” 

His voice was insistent, but she remained silent. 

“Tell me then,” he persisted, “if you were not going from 
here to-morrow in order to avoid the possibility of meeting me— 
and why ?” 

This time she turned her white face quickly on him. 

“To prevent this!” she cried. ‘To spare both you and—me.” 
tT 2 
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He moved nearer her again, and there was a touch of triumph 
in his words, though he spoke them with studied calm. 

“ You admit, then, that it costs you something ?” 

“ Yes,” she said passionately, “I admit it. It does not alter 
anything, it only makes it harder for us both; it would have been 
better if I had left it unsaid, but if—if you consider you have a 
right to know . 

“Yes,” he interrupted, “I have a right to know.” But he did 
not ask her to finish her sentence. After all, it was finished—to 
his heart. He was only thinking what it could be which stood 
between them. Whatever it was, he was prepared to trample 
upon it, to beat it down. He could have laughed at the pre- 
posterous fancy that any shadowy scruple could separate them, but 
he knew that to her sensitive spirit, things which seemed trivial to 
him might become a dangerous force. He must get at it, must 
drag the phantom into light. ‘“ Norma,” he said steadily, “I 
claim nothing from you, but I ask you from the bottom of my heart 
to be frank with me. Why do you say you cannot marry me?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“Let me find out,” he answered, with the tenderest pleading in 
his voice. ‘“ Is—is there any one else?” 

“ Any one else ?—No!” she cried, so impetuously that he almost 
smiled with the joy of hearing how the secret of her heart flew 
out in the words. 


“No one living, but—is it the dead, is it Paul who stands 
between us?” ? | 


This time her answer was longer in coming, less assured when 
it came. 

“Tt should be,” she said. ‘I am ashamed to think of what has 
become of all my dreams of lifelong constancy. You may well 
despise me, I despise myself-———” 

“Despise you!” he said brokenly, but with intense thankfulness, 
for this dread of his rival Paul had been foremost in his heart, 
and that once gone he felt as if nothing could remain to fear. 
He tried to take her hand in his, but she drew swiftly back, and 
even in the dim light something in her white face struck on his 
exultation with a sudden chill. 

“No,” she said sadly, “all this changes nothing. Perhaps I 
have been wrong in saying so much, but I trust you; and though 
I would have spared you and myself what can only—only be added 
pain, you have come upon me whenI expected nothing, and I 
have not been strong enough to pretend what would not have 
been the truth. It may be better as it is, for you see I have 
hidden nothing—I don’t deny—and so when I tell you that 
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nothing you can say, nothing that I can feel, can change me, that I 
cannot marry you and yet that I cannot explain myself, you will— 
you must believe, though ”—her voice dropped—* you may not be 
able to forgive me.” 

His face darkened. The steady hopelessness of her words gave 
them a force which he felt, while all his being rose up against 
them. What was this barrier behind which she had entrenched 
herself? What was this intangible obstacle, against which he 
instinctively knew all his powers would be required? He was 
conscious of an almost overmastering desire to take her in his 
arms, and beat down these imaginary scruples by force of will, 
but he dared not. To win her fora moment might be to lose her 
forever. He stood looking moodily at her. They were almost at the 
edge of the open space which has been mentioned, below which 
the river flowed along with hungry lap of water against the stones. 
Every now and then a dark boat swept by; the yachts at anchor 
were showing lights, lights twinkled from the houses opposite, a 
train glared redly under the wooded hills. He had never been so 
near Norma, so alone with her ; the hour in which she owned that 
she loved him should have been one of perfect joy, and yet here he 
was, baffled, tormented, held apart from her by her indomitable 
resolution. 

“Norma,” he said slowly, “ you cannot expect me to be content 
with what you have said ?” 

“Tt is all I have to give,” she answered in the same tone. 

“It is nothing. You are absolutely unfettered. If ever a 
woman held her life in her own hands, you are that woman. You 
have no one so much as to consult. If you told me that you didn’t 
like me, Ishould have nothing to say against it—you’d have reasou 
enough and to spare. Or if you said I wasn’t a big enough man, 
or a rich enough man—well, there would be a reason. But—oh, 
my darling!”—he caught her hand in both his, and his voice was 
broken and hoarse—* you own that all this hurts you, you let me 
see that I could win you, and then—then you thrust me back, 
and say nothing but that it can’t be!” 

She drew her hand away, and her whole frame was shaking like 
a child’s, 

“What shall Ido? What shall I say ?—I can’t say anything. 
Don’t you see that I would if I could? You are a man—you are 
strong—oh, don’t torture me!” 

The almost inarticulate cry gave him a thrill. He had never 
seen her so moved. 

“Torture you! Norma, if I could spare you anything! ” 

“Oh, youcan! You must believe me, and ask no questions.” 
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He shook his head. 

“T can’t believe it.” 

“Then trust me!” she cried passionately. 

He thought before he answered. Then he said, “I have no 
need either to trust or to believe that all you do is from the 
noblest, purest motives, because I know it—I know it absolutely, 
But as to whether you are not letting our happiness, owr happi- 
ness, be wrecked on account of some imaginary duty, some 
uncalled-for sacrifice—as to that I can’t feel the slightest 
assurance. Dearest, tell me what it is! Let me judge.” 

She drew herself together, shivering. And she seemed to have 
given up the appeal, for her voice was dull and heavy. 

“T can never tell you.” 

“ At least—if this barrier does exist now it is impossible it can 
continue—there must be some limit?” 

“_” 

“Oh,” he said impatiently, “this is too much! You are 
putting an impossible strain on my patience is 

She interrupted him. “ You must not talk of patience, there 
is no question of that. It is all over, all at an end from to-night.” 

This time he laughed out. 

“At an end! No. To that I have something to say. You 
may forbid me to hope, but you can’t forbid me to wait.” 

“Oh, how cruel you are!” she murmured. The next moment 
she had recovered herself. “I can’t forbid you, but I can tell 
you it is useless, and if I know you at all, I know that you are 
not the man to persecute a woman. Don’t you see that all that 
you have said does not shake me? What I have to do lies before 
me as clearly as ever.” 

The level tone in which she uttered this almost irritated him. 
It was true, as she said, that she had not moved from her position, 
neither passion nor pleading drawing from her her secret of 
resistance. He said doggedly— 

“T quite realise that you won’t give way. But I don’t see how 
you can deny me the same privilege of obstinacy.” 

“ Not if I assure you it is useless?” 

“T mean to see that out for myself.” 

She sighed, and made a quick movement of her hands. 

“ Then if I implore you ?” 

But he was still obstinate. Only his voice went back to its 
more dangerous tenderness. 

“ Dearest, it is useless. Nothing that you can say will have 
the slightest effect upon me, not even if you ask me to do this 
because I love you, which is a woman’s last resource. Because I 
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do love you I will never give you up; this obstacle of yours cannot 
last for ever, and you shall be mine, Norma—whether or no!” 

She turned upon him impetuously. 

“ When first you came upon me here, I knew that I ought not 
to listen to you. It could only make it harder for us both. And 
yet it seemed that I owed you so much. I believed that if I 
suffered you to see that—that it was necessity which obliged me 
to act as I have acted, you would be generous, judge me as kindly 
as you could, and act kindly—leave me. Oh, I wish I had not 
foolishly believed all this! It was wrong to see you, wrong to 
let you speak—it makes it a hundred times more miserable!” 

“Don’t blame yourself, at any rate,” he said hurriedly. “I 
should have forced you to listen tome. If I had not found you 
here, I would have gone after you to Dover. I don’t suppose I 
am generous. As for judging you but—leaving you—that’s 
another matter!” 

When he said this she was walking towards the town, and she 
let her hands drop with a gesture of discouragement. 

“Do you mean,” she said in a low voice, “to force me to break 
up my home, and to go out of England?” 

“Would you do that?” he demanded, startled. 

“T would do anything.” 

He thrust his hands into his pockets, and walked on. At last 
he burst out angrily— 

“Oh, ’m not going to—what’s your word ?—persecute you to 
that extent! You can keep me out of your house, and I shan’t 
sit on a post and watch you from a distance, if that’s what you’re 
afraid of. ButIdon’t give you up. I will never give you up 
while I live. 

“Good-bye,” she said, ignoring the latter part of his speech, 
and stopping. 

He took her outstretched hand in his, but he did not let it go. 
Was this the end of all his hopes ? 

“Norma,” he cried out passionately, “ this is unendurable! If 
I felt there was a just cause for it, I suppose I could bear it; but 
to be parted for some morbid quixotic tancy——! Tell me one 
thing. Does Miss Ellison, does any one know your reason?” 

“One person knows; I will not tell you who it is.” 

“Tt is a hateful riddle. I shan’t rest till I’ve undone it. I 
shall ask Miss Lucy to help me.” 

She was silent. 

“TI believe I have been a fool. I have promised more than I 
ever intended. What is it that I have said? That I will not go 
to your house?” 
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“Yes. It is a promise.” 

“ A promise unfairly extorted, then. You can never trust to a 
woman’s justice. But I must have some limitation—I can’t be 
left out in the cold for ever, Norma!” 

His words were almost petulant, but his tone was heavy with 
an anguish that went to her heart. And she could say nothing. 
She could only answer by a mute piteous gesture that so it must 
be; thankful that the merciful darkness hid her eyes. 

* Will you swear something ?” he said suddenly. 

* What?” 

“Swear that if the moment comes—it must come—it shal? 
come—if the moment comes when you are free from this hateful 
mill-stone, whatever it is—swear that you will let me know. 
There must be no hanging back, no woman’s pretences— 
swear it.” 

She hesitated. 'Then—‘If you are as you are now, I swear it,” 
she said faintly. 

He repeated the words ponderingly. “If I am as I am now? 
Well, I have your promise, and you will not fail me. Either 
you or—who shall I say ?—I must have one more chance—Miss 
Ellison ? she’s friendly—no, Miss Winyeatt will tell me when the 
barrier’s up. Is that all—the best you can give me, Norma?” 

Could he let her go? Perhaps she read the struggle in his voice, 
for she turned swiftly, and without a word went away towards 
the inn. He made no attempt to follow her, perhaps conscious 
that she could bear no more, yet that she would not yield, and 
his own heart was in a turmoil, in which it was difficult to say 
which feeling was uppermost. Exultation had a large share—he 
could not doubt that she loved him, and there were moments in 
which the certainty of this seemed worth any price that he might 
have to pay. Since Calais he had been dismally uncertain, and a 
day before he would have been ready to accept whatever limitation 
the knowledge brought with it; but already it had proved so 
sweet, so intoxicating that the draught could not satisfy him. 

For some time, it might have been an hour, he stood there, 
looking, and heedless of anything about him. At last he followed 
her steps to the inn, stood for a minute in the doorway, came out 
again and went to the house of an old sailor whose boat he some- 
times used. He arranged that the man should come for his boat 
to Marlham the next morning, and then went back to the place 
where Norma and he had stood, and down some slippery steps. 
The old sailor got hold of his boat and brought her in, and 
Lawrence wished him a short good-night, and started for his 
lonely pull up the river. His thoughts were in a whirl, and he 
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pulled hard, feeling the exercise a sort of outlet, but all round the 
quiet and soberness of the evening was in curious contrast to his 
own inner man. The moon was high in the heavens, and flung a 
long dazzling reflection upon the rippling waters, the hills rose 
mistily dark on either side, beneath them white houses gleamed 
here and there, masts of vessels cut the soft gloom from the town 
and the yachts anchored near; golden points of light were 
repeated, wavering, in the water, and gradually, as Lawrence 
drew up the river, all sound died away except the creaking of the 
oars in the rowlocks, and the bubbling swish of the water against 
the boat. 

Lawrence pulled hard and thought hard, but all his thinking 
seemed to bring him not one jot nearer the answer to the riddle. 
What did it mean? what possible visionary thing was this which 
separated them? How could he discover—crush it? Not for an 
instant did he dream of giving up, but he was like one of the 
ancients to whom the Sphinx had propounded her mysteries, 
baffled, tormented, all his happiness hanging on an enigma. It 
seemed to him that his thoughts travelled everywhere, he forced 
them to follow one road after another, and yet they never lit upon 
a discovery—never so much asapproached it. For this he wanted 
a woman’s intuition, or a woman’s malice. 

And meanwhile, what of Norma, poor Norma ? 

She had been nearer an utter physical break-down than 
Lawrence had once guessed. He could see that her face was very 
white, but the darkness of evening hid from him its ashen pallor, 
and the trembling of her limbs. He had come upon her un- 
expectedly, when she was unnerved by all she had gone through, 
and had let her thoughts stray softly and yieldingly towards him, 
with the yearning we feel for one from whom we are separated 
for ever. If she had known she was to meet him she would have 
braced herself and prepared her weapons, but he was at her side 
before she had time tor so much as a thought of preparation, and 
the thrill of seeing him all but routed her forces—or so she 
fancied, for in truth she was too strong to be routed by mis- 
adventures. 

When—she hardly knew how—she reached her room, she 
locked her door, and fell on her knees by the bed, pressing her face 
upon its covering, and trying to shut out thought and remem- 
brance. But they are visitors who will not be denied. Not one 
word—not one bitter cry of his love—-but came back, and burnt 
itself upon her heart with intolerable pain. She saw him stand- 
ing before her, she heard his voice, tender, harsh, always instinct 
with love, and she found herself answering him with very different 
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words than those she had forced herself to utter. What it might 
have been to them both—this meeting under the moon! Why 
had she suffered herself to fall into such cruel bondage—to wreck, 
as she now knew, a double happiness? She pressed her hot eyes 
against the cool sheet. Was there no way out of it? Could she 
not appeal to Lucy? Appeal to Lucy ?—with the thought came 
a dull heavy weight of despair, for if Lucy yielded, what sort of a 
yielding would it be? She was not generous, she would never 
forget; all her life long Norma would be haunted by a remorseful 
consciousness that Paul’s sister held her to have spoiled her life. 
And as she had said to herself before—this was a burden she dared 
not take up. 

Another thought was not so hopeless. When the girl found 
that her waiting was useless, would she not voluntarily give it 
up? With Lawrence’s words hot in her ears, with the grasp of 
his hands on her hands, Norma flung back her head and pondered 
over this new hope. But Lucy—as she knew of old—was 
indomitably persistent, and, casting back, she could not remember 
one instance in which when she had resolved upon anything she had 
not carried it out. Her methods were never aggressive or violent, 
but it seemed to her now as if they were as strong as steel. And 
perhaps Norma did not rate men’s fidelity very highly, having 
seen many of those who had sworn they could not live without 
her, very comfortably established with wives, and apparent 
happiness, within not a long time of their rejection. Lawrence, 
of course, was different, but she was humble enough to believe 
that even with Lawrence time and obstacles would weary him out, 
and that he could not but resent what to him must appear most 
unreasonable conduct. And with Lucy persistent and Lawrence 
weary 

Long that night, long after the world about had gone to sleep, 
and all the little clamour of the street was hushed, Norma sat by 
her window, looking out at the river flowing darkly to the sea— 
looking at years which unrolled themselves in dull sequence. 
When the crash comes, when sorrow meets us face to face, and 
will have no more disguise, we cannot take refuge in the 
consciousness that here is the common lot: from every heart goes 
up the cry, “ What have Idone? Why is this anguish heavy on 
me?” Miss Ellison once said to some one who talked about some 
terrible blow being God’s appointment, “I don’t believe it is His 
appointment. He can overcome it with good, and He will, if we 
let Him; but as for all this misery, I believe it is the devil’s 
sending.” And when her friend looked shocked, she demanded 
whether the Son of God had not spoken of the infirm woman being 
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bound by Satan—“ lo, these eighteen years”? The words came 
back to Norma, it seemed as if her heart re-echoed them ; though 
the world were out of gear, and she had to bear her part in its 
suffering, through all and above all the abiding Love made itself 
felt in this dark hour. She was very sad for him and for herself 
—sadness did not rob her for one moment of her trust. 

When Chambers came into her room in the morning, Norma 
was at last lying asleep, but so white that the maid looked at her 
with dismay. She treated her fears, however, lightly, saying she 
had had a bad night, but that nothing really ailed her, and she 
was glad to remember that she had something to do that morning, 
and a journey to make. Anything was better than time for 
miserable thought. 

The day was mild though damp, with an occasional spit of rain, 
and flying scuds from the west—nothing to interfere with Polly’s 
coming. But the hours dragged wearily, for, on the girl’s account, 
Mrs. Winyeatt could not leave by the first train, and she was in 
deadly terror of seeing Lawrence again, and would not go out 
until it was time to meet the river steamer, when she walked towards 
it quickly, looking neither to the left nor right. 

Polly was there and her grandfather, and—Ida Coombes, whose 
mingled feelings were making her loudly combative. From what 
Mrs. Winyeatt gathered, she had come very much against the 
wishes of the old people, but with a sense of responsibility for the 
slight and fragile girl which was not without its pathetic side, it 
was so curiously incongruous. It evidently pleased her very much 
when Mrs. Winyeatt asked her whether she would like to cross 
with them by the steam ferry, and see Polly into the train. 

“Theer now!” she burst out, turning triumphantly upon the 
old ferryman. ‘An’ you and granny said her’d be ashamed for 
me tobe here!” Then, stung by some thought, she flung a sombre 
look upon Mrs. Winyeatt. ‘ You’m certain you’m not ashamed ? 
If you be, I'll bide here.” 

Norma put out her hand and laid it on the girl’s muscular 
arm. 

“T should like you to come. I’m not one bit ashamed,” she 
said smiling. 

Ida looked at her with eyes which had suddenly grown smaller, 
then down at the hand on her arm, hesitated, and finally flung 
herself upon a bundle which Mrs. Winyeatt supposed to contain 
Polly’s clothes, until Chambers told her afterwards that when it 
was unfastened in the train it was found to contain what Polly 
called a squab pie (a mixture of mutton, apples, and pastry), half 
a loaf, a hunch of cheese, six large apples, a pot of cream, anda 
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large screw of lollipops. Polly and Chambers ate what they 
could, and Polly cried over the rest. She said it was all Ida’s 
present. At the station Ida hugged her tumultuously, and cast 
such threatening looks at a porter who grinned over the scene, 
that that functionary hastened to retreat. And then Ida delivered 
herself of her last advice. 

“ Her’ll do,” she said, indicating Mrs. Winyeatt by a jerk of her 
elbow ; “but if anybuddy else tries to put upon ’ee, you let me 
know, and I'll come and take ’ee away. I weed, if I walked every 
step of the way.” 

And the last which Mrs. Winyeatt saw as the train steamed out 
of the station was Ida in tears racing along the platform and 
waving vigorously. 

Something else she saw when she looked on the other side— 
something which took the colour out of her face. 

High up the river, and apart, was a little motionless boat, in 
which a man sat, also motionless, watching the train. As it 
moved along, not as yet having reached full speed, he bent forward, 
and though he made no sign, she could feel or imagine she felt 
the intensity of his gaze, the mute anguish of his farewell. 


Cuapter XXYII. 


* But did one touch of such love for me 
Come in a word or a look of yours, 
Whose words and looks will, circling, flee 
Round me and round while life endures— 
Could I fancy ‘ As I feel, thus feels he!’”—R. Browning. 


Ir was not until late that afternoon that Lucy saw George 
Lawrence. He had arrived the night before, when all the house- 
hold had gone to bed, having stayed out on the river, and rowed 
up a long creek under overhanging trees, neither noticing nor 
much caring where he was going, but with a dim sense that 
while the struggle within was so fierce, solitude and darkness and 
the absence of even kindly eyes were grateful. 

He was wildly angry with himself and with Norma. Why had 
he yielded? Why had he not forced this foolish fatal secret from 
her, that he might have tossed it to the winds, stamped upon it, 
hurled upon it the contempt it deserved? Since the moment that 
she had left him, he had piled arguments upon arguments; so far 
as he could remember he had been idiotic throughout the interview, 
said nothing, done nothing, deserved nothing. He might have 
laughed her to scorn, he might have refused to be bound by those 
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restrictions over which, here in the dark silence, he ground his 
teeth. The whole thing, her persistence, his yielding—all was 
sheer folly ; no sane man would have gained his advantages, and 
them calmly flung them away, as he had ridiculously done. So 
—his passion. 

But through this passion and its protests there ran the in- 
tolerable conviction that nothing he could have said or done would 
have moved Norma from her steadfastness. Womanly as were her 
words, pitiful for herself and him, there had never been a moment 
when they had faltered from weakness of resolve. She had given 
him no hope from first to last, and with the conviction his own 
hope sickened and was ready to die in his heart. But after he 
had gone through a very slough of despond, it would spring up 
again, and still vigorous, and he would repeat all the old arguments 
and go over all the old ground, and convince himself that soon 
there must be a break in the dark cloud which hung over them. 
And this break he generally felt would come through Lucy’s 
interference. 

Everything had grown so quiet on the river that only the 
gurgle of the water and the occasional leap of a fish broke the 
silence. When he began to think about his surroundings he could 
not at first recognise them, until presently he made out the out- 
line of an old mill, ghostly in the darkness. Then he turned the 
boat, and rowed for the village, reaching it when every light was 
extinguished, and a barking dog, convinced that he was a man of 
evil designs, was the only living creature to greet him. He 
stumbled up the hill between the peaceful white cottages, set in 
their flowery nooks, feeling strangely tired, and beginning to 
realise that he had had no food since morning. 

The rectory was of course shut up, and dark from roof to 
ground. He would not alarm his mother by ringing, and felt 
with some grim amusement that he was homeless as well as 
hungry. But in the country bolts and bars are not very strictly 
observed, and he strongly suspected that by making the tour of 
the house he should find some undefended window. He reached 
it at last in the old schoolroom, and as he knew of old the trick 
of the shutter, by the help of his knife he managed to get in, 
then hushed up Toby by a word, discovered a cold pie in the 
back kitchen, ate it on the kitchen table, and laughed at the 
thought of the servants’ faces when they came down the next 
morning. 

“They deserve a fright for leaving windows unfastened,” he 
said to himself, as he took off his boots and went up the back 
staircase, which creaked as it never creaked by day. Luckily for 
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him his room was prepared for his coming next day, and in 
spite of his misery he slept soundly, while Norma was still 
watching the stars with her face pressed against the cold window 
ane. 

‘ But he was up the next morning even before his father, early 
riser as he was, startling the maids almost as much by his appear- 
ance as they had been frightened by finding the remains of the 
cold pie in the kitchen. He breakfasted upon what he had left, 
scrawled a note to his mother, merely saying that he had come 
home unexpectedly, and was obliged to go out early, and then 
took himself off again, and down to the river. He wanted to find 
out by what train Norma was going, and this he discovered from 
the ferryman. Then he took to his boat and rowed violently to 
Rivermouth. 

Norma was not wrong in dreading to go out lest she should 
meet him, for he watched the inn closely, having persuaded 
himself by some effort of casuistry that their compact did not 
come into force until she had left the place. But he strained his 
eyes in vain until the time for the boat arrived, and she came, 
safely guarded by Chambers. Then he pulled up the river again, 
and took up his position where she saw him. 

He did not make his appearance at the rectory until late in the 
afternoon, and turned off his mother’s wondering questions with 
as few answers as possible. He had come down unexpectedly the 
day before, had business in Rivermouth, that night and this 
morning, and had got into the house like a thief to prevent a 
general disturbance. She was too shrewd a woman not to see 
that a good deal lay behind this broadly-sketched outline, but 
Lawrence made it evident that he had no intention of entering 
into detail, and her uneasiness had to remain unsatisfied. 

Meanwhile Lucy had passed a terrified day. That Lawrence 
should have come in so late the night before—that he should have 
gone out at so early an hour—what did it, what could it mean 
but that he had been with Norma? Even if her sister-in-law had 
been faithful to her promise, Lucy felt with despair that the sight 
of her would probably stir all those feelings which she persuaded 
herself might die out for want of fuel, into flame. One of her 
strongest hopes had been that circumstances would keep them 
separate until time, and his anger at her coolness, produced their 
effect. 

When George Lawrence came into the study before dinner, he 
and she looked at each other quickly. Illness had softened her 
face, and though she had lost a certain brilliancy, her beauty had 
gained more than it had lost, and her pleasure at seeing him 
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again added a tender charm which he noticed without under- 
standing its cause. With him she saw at once that things were 
not going smoothly. He was grave and worried. 

“T am afraid my gloomy prophecies were correct, and that you 
have had a real break-down,” he said, taking her hand kindly, 
and looking down upon her. She looked very slight and pale in 
the great arm-chair by the fire. 

“T am well again now,” she said, flushing. “I was a little 
over-done, but it was nothing of the slightest importance. 

“Mrs. Winyeatt thought it of importance,” he said at once. 

“Yes. Imagine my amazement at her walking in! Have you 
seen Norma?” 

“Ta.” 

“She is looking very well, isn’t she?” 

“Yes.” 

He was staring at the fire, and his thoughts had flown away to 
the white face set in evening shadows which kept itself so 
persistently before him. He did not even know what Lucy was 
asking. Mrs. Lawrence, who was tearing up papers at the 
writing-table, looked up. 

“T cannot but think that Mrs. Winyeatt has acted rashly in 
taking that delicate child into a colder climate,” she said. “TI 
sent for her grandmother and spoke to her about it. All she 
said was that Polly had set her heart upon going, and that great 
Ida Coombes encouraged her.” 

Lucy was silent, looking at Lawrence. He said rather 
impatiently— 

“T presume the doctor was the person to ask.” 

“Doctors are sometimes glad to get rid of their patients, and I 
still consider it ill-judged,” persisted his mother. “It was so 
hasty.” 

. Sus Mrs. Lawrence, don’t be afraid,” put in Lucy quickly. 
“Norma is not one of those persons who take up a fancy and drop 
it again directly ; everything she says she will carry out thoroughly. 
Do tell the grandmother not to be afraid.” 

She knew that Lawrence was looking at her, and she heard him 
draw a deep breath when she stopped. 

“T am pleased to hear you say so, my dear,” said Mrs. Lawrence ; 
“but I think you are one of the people who judge others by them- 
selves, and are always ready to defend.” 

“Mrs. Winyeatt requires no defence,” Lawrence replied with a 
darkening face. 

“ No, we know her better, don’t we?” said Lucy gaily, while 
the mother pursed her lips together, and wondered at the 
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blindness and wrong-headedness of man. Then the rector came 
in, and the conversation changed. 

It drifted back into the same channel, however, more than 
once—almost as it seemed, in spite of everybody. Mrs. Lawrence 
was antagonistic, and her son displeased, and more irritable than 
Lucy had ever known him, for the wound was open, and any 
touch upon it, even of his father’s loud admiration, was sharp 
pain. Hecould not but turn gratefully to Lucy. It was true 
that some words she let drop, such as those about Norma’s steady 
resolution, hurt scarcely less than his mother’s blame, but it was 
a different kind of hurt and carried with it no sting. And Lucy 
was so anxious to defend, to praise, showed herself so susceptible 
for Norma, was so clever in bringing in instances of her goodness, 
that his heart warmed to her, and he felt an eager longing to pour 
out to her his mysterious difficulties. 

But this was not easy. Without apparent drawing back on her 
part, she contrived that he should never find her alone, setting all 
her woman’s wit to bafile his attempts. Little plans and counter- 
plans being much to her taste, she wove them now incessantly, 
and with success. Each day George determined to have his talk, 
each day she eluded him, for she argued that, in the present 
position of affairs, time was everything. Norma had evidently 
been true to her promise, and perhaps, after all, more good than 
harm had been done by the interview which had given her such a 
fright. 

George despairing, at last appealed to his sister. 

“Nelly,” he said, “help me. I want to speak to Miss 
Winyeatt.” 

“What for?” said the girl suspiciously. She did not share 
her mother’s ideas, but this speech startled her. 

“T want to find out something about Mrs. Winyeatt.” 

She looked at him, fingering Toby’s ears the while. 

“IT should go to Mrs. Winyeatt herself,” she remarked. “But 
if that is what you want, I understand why you can’t get hold of 
Lucy. It’s easy enough, though. We've got to take her out on 
the river to-day; when we come back I'll go into the Browns’ 
cottage, and you can keep her outside. I'll tell her the boy has 
had the mumps. So he had, six months ago.” 

This arrangement succeeded, and as soon as Lucy found the 
téte-a-téte inevitable, she yielded with an excellent grace. 

“How picturesque and charming it is here!” she said. 
** There could not be a nicer place for waiting. You should have 
“brought me to see it before, Mr. Lawrence.” 

And indeed the place was pretty enough on this brilliant autumn 
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day. The hill, covered with fruit trees, ran sharply down to the 
beach, and here, raised each on its little causeway, were three or 
four fishermen’s cottages. Beyond them the hill curved into a 
promontory forming a sheltered bay. The tide was half high, 
washing the little beach with silvery ripples, and the tall 
irregular poles for the fishing nets gave character to the whole. 
A boat was drawn up just below them, and on this Lucy herself 
proposed that they should sit. 

“As Iam not quite strong yet, and as Nelly may be for ages in 
that cottage,” she said with a smile. And she added with quite 
genuine feeling—* How much she has tried to do since Major 
Macarthy’s death!” 

“Miss Winyeatt,” said Lawrence abruptly, “I want to enlist 
your help.” 

“Mine?” She flashed a ready look upon him, but he was 
staring out at the river, and frowning slightly. 

“T saw Mrs. Winyeatt the other day. I went to Dover, and 
found she was here. I came back at once, and spoke to her the 
same evening at Rivermouth.” 

She was silent. 

“T wanted to end a painful suspense. He paused, and then 
said quickly, “I needn’t tell you what it was——” 

“You have never told me before,” she interrupted, with a 
sharp ring in her voice. 

“Tt wasn’t necessary, was it?” he said, glancing at her with 
some surprise. “I’ve never made any secret of it, and I hoped 
you were kind enough to feel some interest, though I don’t 
know that you offered much hope.” 

“ Perhaps I knew Norma better than you.” 

He went on without taking apparent notice. 

“T put it to the touch at last. I found her and said what I had 
to say.” 

“Well?” 

She was sitting on the edge of the boat, and was holding it 
with each hand, her grasp like iron. 

“Well,” he repeated, with a hard attempt at a laugh, “ there it 
appears to have all ended, and that’s why I’ve come to you. All 
that she says is that she can’t marry me. Why can’t she?” 

He put the question sharply, almost fiercely, and Lucy looked 
away. 

“You should ask Norma,” she said in a cold yet trembling 
voice. 

“ Ask her! I have asked her—I have implored. There’s the rub 
of it—to have one’s—well, to get no reason, only ‘that bare can’t. 
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But she and you are everything to one another, and I’ve pinned 
all my hopes upon your giving mea hint. I can’t make it out.” 

“Norma is not like other women—she is very self-contained— 
she has Agnes—I never believed she would marry again——” 

Lucy let fall these sentences falteringly, word by word, and as 
she said them George Lawrence stood up from the boat against 
which he had been leaning, and thrust his hands into his pockets , 
looking at her. 

“Not one of those is the right reason,” he said obstinately, 
“and I see by your face that you could tell me if you would.” 

She started as if she had been stung. 

“You are unjust, unfeeling,” she cried passionately ; “‘ you are 
only thinking of yourself! What have I to do with it? How 
can I make Norma love you?” 

Perhaps his own strong feeling kept him from understanding 
where hers pointed, or perhaps she was not in his thoughts at all 
except as a means by which he might reach another. 

“As to that,” he said slowly, and still looking at her, “ we 
understand each other. I shouldn’t come to you if we didn’t. 
It’s the obstacle. Some trumpery, foolish thing, I'll answer 
for it.” 

“No!” cried Lucy, stung out of self-control. 

“Then you know what it is?” said Lawrence coolly. ‘So I 
supposed. Now, Miss Winyeatt, you and I have always been very 
good friends. You are not going to condemn me to misery ?” 

She had made a slip, for she had never intended to allow him 
to suppose that she was acquainted with Norma’s secret. But 
Lawrence was in no mood for small shuffling equivocations, and 
she dared not practise them upon him. She looked at him help- 
lessly, and he came a step nearer. 

“Come,” he said. 

“Tf I do know,” she said, recovering herself, “ how can you ask 
me to be so false? If Norma did not tell you, how can I tell 
you? You men believe women to have no honour!” 

“Oh, if it is a question of honour, I beg your pardon,” he said 
grimly. “I thought—I think still—that it was only a matter of 
morbid scrupulousness. Just consider ”—then he changed his tone 
again—“ how much there is at stake, and don’t be so stiff in your 


decision. The happiness of us both——” 
“No!” she interrupted desperately. 
“No?” 


“You don’t know—you don’t know each other—you don’t know 
Norma——” 


He laughed out. 
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“JT know enough. No, that’s not the trouble. It is this 





hateful thing—whatever it is—which stands in the way. Will 
you tell me nothing about it? Is it real, is it tangible ? ” 


“ Yes.” 

“Ts it a person, then?” 

“That I did not say,” she said helplessly. 

“You don’t deny it, though; and what thing, what abstract 
thing can it be? No, it’s a person—but who? Who is there 
who can so cruelly influence her life? I wish I had him here. 
The matter should be soon settled.” 

As she did not answer, after a momentary pause he went on 
again, more coolly— 

“Miss Winyeatt, is it really impossible for you to stretch a 
point, and give me such a hint as might help me? You don’t 
know how much I have depended upon your goodness. It would 
be something to know what I had to fight, instead of groping in 
the dark, and everlastingly running my head against a wall.” 

She was looking away, but she shook her head. 

“ Will you tell me then, whether you are of the same opinion 
as Mrs. Winyeatt, that the obstacle is insuperable ? ” 

“Yes.” Her lips were so dry that it was difficult for her to 
frame even single words. He made a quick movement of the 
head. 

“But not lasting? Not to go on for ever? ” 

“T think go.” 

“ Absurd—ridiculous!” he burst out angrily. “ As if I or any 
man should put up with a phantom barrier! I was a fool to give 
way as much as I did, and to make that idiotic promise.” 

“What ?” 

“What? That I would keep away from her. Iam not to go 
near her until she—or you—by the way, I got that small conces- 
sion—she or you tell me I may come. I shouldn’t have been 
such a fool if I hadn’t believed you would have told me what 
there was against me.” 

“But you must keep your promise,” she said in a strained 
voice. 

He did not deny it, but he looked gloomily at the ground. 

“ After a time,” she added, leaning forward and speaking slowly, 
“you will forget.” 

“Do you think so?” he asked, looking at her this time. “I’ve 
a sort of idea that Mrs. Winyeatt is not the sort of person one 
forgets.” 

“But what else can you do?” It scomed as if some power 
were forcing her on in spite of herself. 
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“Well, what I’ve got to do is to find out what you won't 
tell me.” 

“ You will never succeed,” she said quickly. 

“T think I shall—in time. I can wait if waiting is necessary, 
and something tells me I shall succeed in the end.” 

“That,” she said in a low passionate voice, “that means that 
you will give your life fora dream. It is nothing more now, and 
it will come to no more in the end.” 

“Why do you prophesy ill so persistently ?” Lawrence asked, 
looking at her in surprise. ‘You know well enough that this is 
no dream. It’s a reality which I mean to make my own.” 

She got off the boat, and stood by it, but still clung to it with 
one hand, as to a support. 

“T think,” she said faintly, “that I must go back now, without 
waiting any longer for Nelly.” 

“You look very tired,” he said, struck with remorse. 

“Yes, I am tired, and rather chilled. Do you know that you 
take a good deal out of one by your—appeals ?” 

“T am sorry,” he said gravely. 

Her words, her attitude, indeed, throughout this conversation 
had disappointed and puzzled him, for he had expected active 
sympathy, and eager offers of help. Instead of these, her manner 
had been constrained, and he could not but gather that she rather 
set herself to hinder than to help, He put it down to her convic- 
tion that the position of affairs was hopeless, but it surprised him 
that even were it so, her words had not been more friendly. He 
waited now for her to move, but she hesitated for a moment, and 
pushed a pebble with her foot. 

“T remember that not very long ago you confessed that you 
were obstinate,” she said. 

“It was not very long ago, and I suppose that I haven’t lost 
the habit,” he replied. “At any. rate, I feel obstinate enough 
now.” 

“Yes,” she returned bitterly; “that you have explained 
clearly.” 

“Would you have me anything else ?” he demanded in surprise. 
“You know her, know what she is, her nobility, her sweetness— 
tell me honestly whether you could conceive any man fool enough 
to let this all slip out of his hand because some bugbear stood 
in the way ?” 

She faced him with a passionate look in her eyes. 

“Tt is her fault—her fault!” she cried hotly. “She should 
not have told you that she cared for you!” 
Lawrence flushed a dull red. 
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“ Whatever comes of it,” he said, “she has given me the 
greatest honour of my life.” 

It was only by an immense effort that she commanded herself. 

“You must judge for yourself. Only remember that I have 
warned you.” 

Without understanding why, Lawrence began to feel that the 
atmosphere was overcharged with dangerous forces, and that 
something must be done to break them up. He supposed that he 
had been too eager, too rough in his appeal. 

“Oh, you have warned me,” he said with a laugh, “and I will 
try to be grateful; but you must remember that it was help I 
wanted. There is Nelly signalling. If you will excuse me, I am 
going round by a farm on some business for my father.” 

It was a relief to her that he went; she would have been glad 
if by any means she could have shaken off Nelly’s uncongenial 
companionship, and been left to re-arrange her rudely-scattered 
thoughts, The two girls exchanged brief remarks; the hill had 
never seemed to Lucy so steep, or the country so dreary. She 
longed to be alone, yet when she went into :the house, instead of 
going upstairs she made her way at once into the study, where 
Mrs. Lawrence was wading through certain parish accounts. 
She recognised Lucy’s step. 

“Come in, my dear, come in,” she said, without looking up; 
“have you had a nice row? It has been a beautiful afternoon.” 

Lucy did not give her usual smiling answer, she walked into 
the room, and sank heavily into a chair. 

“Mr. Lawrence has been speaking to me,” she began abruptly, 
and Mrs. Lawrence lifted her head eagerly. But one glance was 
enough. 

“Speaking ?” she repeated. 

“About Norma. He wishes to marry her.” 

The mother’s first impulse of anger was not against the object of 
her son’s love, but against his silence towards her, while he con- 
fided in another. 

“ He has not said so,” she answered coldly. But Lucy was too 
much excited to take note of shades of expression; she went on 
quickly— 

“He saw her when she was at Rivermouth.. It is a miserable 
thing for him, because it can never be. Norma has told him so.” 

“Why ?”. Mrs. Lawrence desired nothing less than this 
marriage, but she also required that all the obstacles should 
proceed from her side. 

“T cannot tell you why,” said the girl feverishly ; “you must 
believe that Iknow. And yet he is ready to waste all his life!” 
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The older woman looked at her. This was the girl who she 
longed should be her son’s wife, and yet she had never felt so 
little in sympathy with her as at this moment. Lucy was’ so 
desperate that she did not care to hide the smart, but Mrs. 
Lawrence found it hard to forgive a failure in self-respect. She 
pressed her lips together and the lines on her forehead became 
more accentuated. 

“ George,” she said, “ will no doubt speak to us, if it is as you 
imagine ; and when I have heard what he has to say, I shall be 
better able to judge. Are not you a little over-tired, my dear?” 

But the girl took no heed. 

“ Norma will not marry him,” she repeated. 

“T have no desire to see her his wife,” said Mrs. Lawrence 
stiffly. 

“But what will you do?” Lucy leaned forward and looked 
eagerly at her, and Mrs. Lawrence drew herself up. 

“Do? What should Ido? I don’t understand.” 

Something in her tone forced itself into Lucy’s preoccupied 
brain. She got heavily up with a poor attempt at a laugh. 

“No, of course not; of course Iam talking nonsense; only— 
from being Norma’s sister, and—from having been here so long, I 
feel—an interest, Please forgive me, dear Mrs. Lawrence.” 

“Forgive you, my dear!” said the other, kissing her. “ You 
must not take things to heart so much. Perhaps George will 
think better of his unfortunate infatuation, though he is, like his 
father, very obstinate. Iam sure you are tired. You have not 
got back your roses.” 

“T have been a troublesome visitor, and you will be glad to get 
rid of me,” Lucy said languidly. “I have fixed Thursday, if 
that will suit you.” 

“The day after to-morrow!” Mrs. Lawrence was not only 
sorry but secretly pained. It shocked her to read so clearly the 
signs of Lucy’s discomfiture, which to her thinking should have 
been hidden from all the world. She was ashamed to reflect that 
George might have read them too, and it was particularly with 
this fear that she urged the girl to stay, if only a few days 
longer. 

But Lucy’s was not a sensitive soul. She really cared very 
little whether her secret was manifest to Mrs. Lawrence or not, 
and all the world might have known it if the knowing could in 
any way rally her flying hopes. She was at the same time 
profoundly discouraged. Lawrence's state of feeling had been 
shown too unmistakably to allow of self-deception; more than 
his words, his tone, his looks had told his love for Norma. 
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Perhaps, in old days, her vanity, which was capable of enduring 
a heavy strain, would have extracted some comfort out of the 
interview, and it was, at least, certain that she would have 
conducted their talk more skilfully, and have landed herself in a 
better position at the end. But now that her heart had taken 
part in the conflict she was at a disadvantage, unable to bring her 
forces to bear, swayed by strange and unexpected gusts, saying 
things which she would have given the world to have left unsaid, 
trembling when she would have been strong, jealous when she 
should have been cool. Then, though she cared nothing for her 
secret, she was frightened at his resolve to find out who—what— 
stood between them, and she thought she should die if he 
succeeded, and faced her with the knowledge. In fact she only 
kept her head sufficiently to know that there was no use in her 
staying where he was—at present. 

She was, therefore, keenly desirous to be gone. It was true 
that she had not regained her health, and she laid some of her 
sensations on the soft and yielding air. If she were at a distance, 
she could make her plans with a cooler head, and see whether it 
were possible in any degree to retrieve her position, or whether 
she could only act as a separating force. No alternative line of 
action presented itself. 

She told Mrs. Lawrence that her plans were fixed, though in 
truth they were simply dependent upon her own will, and had 
searcely taken definite shape. She had given up all thought of 
remaining in Devonshire, from a vague consciousness that if she 
were within reach of Lawrence and yet he did not come to see her, 
the pain would be less endurable than if there were a solid reason, 
in the form of distance, to account for his non-appearance. Lucy 
still found it impossible to face the truth; although a new 
keenness of vision had flashed upon her, she wanted to dress it up, 
to disguise its harsh aspect with pleasant pretences. More than 
this, in the midst of real suffering her pleasure-loving nature was 
looking round for something which might serve as compensation 
—at any rate, in some degree restore the balance. She caught at 
the sense of power, and felt triumph in the knowledge that it was 
she who stood between Lawrence and Norma; she might count 
for nothing to him, but if that was scarcely conceivable, it was 
unquestionable that he was absolutely at her mercy. He was 
causing her a suffering which had struck her unawares, but he 
was suffering himself, and she passionately protested that this 
was but justice. 

Yet—there were other cries within her. She had allowed her 
conscience to become one-sided, but it was sufliciently alive to 
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prove uneasy, and the outward observances to which she had 
been faithful had the effect of keeping a divine standard before her 
eyes. She could not ignore it. She could resolve to separate 
these two; she would never be able to do it with a light heart, 
Already a certain look which she had seen in Lawrence’s eyes 
haunted her, and love had opened her eyes to what it meant. 








